


From Chambers’ Journal, 
HORACE MANN’S EDUCATIONAL TOUR. 


Some of our readers may recollect an account 
of the Rauhe Haus of Hamburgh, which appeared 
in the Journal for 30th August last year. tt was 
extracted from a report on education in Europe, 
written by Mr. Horace Mann, the Secretary of the 
Board of Education in the State of Massachusetts. 
We are glad to find that this remarkable document 
has now been reprinted for the British public, 
under the care of Dr. Hodgson, principal of the 
Mechanics’ Institution of Liverpool.* It is the 
production of such a mind as, unfortunately, we 
see but rarely devoted to the subject of education ; 
one expressing, we would say, the highest tone of 
moral and intellectual culture, and yet as care- 
ful respecting the practical details of its subject, 
as itis profoundly reflective on general aims and 
results. 

The immediate object of Mr. Mann in his tour 
was to describe teaching arrangements, and modes 
in use, in European countries, which he thought 
might be advantageously transferred to his own. 
ilis report is therefore mainly of a practical 
character, and calculated to be directly useful to 
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teachers, and all who have any charge in educa- 
tional institutions ; for which reason we strongly 
recommend the present volume to their atten- 
tion. Yet such is the character of the author’s 
mind, that the whole reads like a philosophical 
treatise. 

A considerable portion of the volume is occu- 
pied with memoranda on the schools of Germany, 
which Mr. Mann describes as superior to the | 
character of the existing institutions ef the coun- | 
try, but such as must soon force improvements in 
these, whether the governors choose or not. We 
cannot go into any compreheusive view of this sub- 
ject; but the reader, we think, may obtain some 
idea of the interest which the author imparts to 
all his details, by the following account of the 
manner in which he found geography taught in a 
Prussian school. ‘‘ The teacher stood by the 
black board with the chalk in his hand. After 
casting his eye over the class, to see that all were 
ready, he struck at the middle of the board. With 
a rapidity of hand which my eye could hardly fol- 
low, he made a series of those short, divergent 
lines, or shadings, employed by map-engravers to 
represent a chain of mountains. e had scarcely 
turned an angle, or shot off a spur, when the 
scholars began to cry out—Carpathian mountains, 
Hungary ; Black Forest mountains, Wirtemberg ; 
Giant’s mountains (Riesen-Gebirge,) Silesia ; Me- 
tallic mountains (Erz-Gebirge,) Pine mountains 
(Fichtel-Gebirge,) Central mountains (Mittel-Ge- 
birge), Bohemia, &c., &c. 

‘In less than half a minute, the ridge of that 
grand central elevation which separates the waters 
that flow north-west into the German Ocean from 
those that flow north into the Baltic, and south- 
east into the Black Sea, was presented to view— 
executed almost as beautifully as an engraving. A 
dozen crinkling strokes, made in the twinkling of 
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an eye, represented the head waters of the great 
rivers which flow in different directions from that 
mountainous range ; while the children, almost as 
eager and excited as though they had actually 
seen the torrents dashing down the mountain sides, 
cried out—Danube, Elbe, Vistula, Oder, &c. The 
next moment I heard a succession of small strokes 
or taps, so rapid as to be almost indistinguishable ; 
and hardly had my eye time to discern a large 
number of dots made along the margins of the 
rivers, when the shout of Lintz, Vienna, Prague, 
Dresden, Berlin, &c., struck my ear. At this 
point in the exercise, the spot which had been 
oceupied on the black board was nearly a circle, 
of which the starting point, or place where the 
teacher first began, was the centre; but now a 
few additional strokes around the circumference of 
the incipient continent extended the mountain 
ranges outwards towards the plains—the children 
responding the names of the countries in which 
they respectively lay. With a few more flour- 
ishes, the rivers flowed onwards towards their 
several terminations ; and by another succession 
of dots, new cities sprang up along their banks. 
By this time the children had become as much 
excited as though they had been present at a 
world-making. ‘They rose in their seats, they 
flung out both hands, their eyes kindled, and their 
voices became almost vociferous, as they cried out 
the names of the different places which, under the 
magie of the teacher’s crayon, rose into view. 
Within ten minutes from the commencement of 
the lesson, there stood upon the black board a 
beautiful map of Germany, with its mountains, 
principal rivers, and cities, the coast of the Ger- 
man Ocean, of the Baltic and the Black Seas ; 
and all so accurately proportioned, that I think 
only slight errors would have been found had it 
been subjected to the test of a scale of miles. A 
part of this time was taken up in correcting a few 
mistakes of the pupils, for the teacher’s mind 
seemed to be in his ear as well as in his hand ; 
and notwithstanding the astonishing celerity of his 
movements, he detected erroneous answers, and 
turned round to correct them. The rest of the 
recitation consisted in questions and answers re- 
specting productions, climate, soil, animals, &c. 

‘* Many of the cosmogonists suppose that, after 
the creation of the world, and when its whole sur- 
face was as yet fluid, the solid continents rose 
gradually from beneath the sea. First the loftiest 
peaks of the Andes, for instance, emerged from 
the deep, and as they reached a higher and a 
higher point of elevation, the rivers began to flow 
down their sides, until at Jast—the lofty mountains 
having attained their height, the mighty rivers 
their extent and volume, and the continent its 
amplitude—cultivation began, and cities and towns 
were built. The lesson I have described was a 
beautiful illustration of that idea—with one advan- 
tage over the original scene itself, that the spec- 
tator had no need of waiting through all the geo- 
logical epochs to see the work completed. 

‘* Compare the effect of such a lesson as this, 
both as to the amount of the knowledge communi- 
cated, and the vividness, and of course the perma- 
nence, of the ideas obtained, with a lesson where 


the scholars look out a few names of places on a 
lifeless atlas, but never send their imaginations 
abroad over the earth, and where the teacher sits 
listlessly down before them to interrogate them 
from a book, in which all the questions are printed 
at full length, to supersede on his part all neces- 
sity of knowledge.”’ 

All this must be equally new and interesting 
to the greater portion of our public. So, we 
thoroughly believe, will he the following account 
of the general conduct and bearing of the Prussian 
teachers amongst their pupils. It is even, we 
would say, affecting to hear of the activity and 
self-devotion of these most useful ministers, paid 
as they generally are below the gains of many 
ordinary tradesmen. ‘I have said that I saw no 
teacher sitting in his school. Aged or young, all 
stood. Nor did they stand apart and aloof in 
sullen dignity. They mingled with their pupils, 
passing rapidly from one side of the class to the 
other, animating, encouraging, sympathizing, 
breathing life into less active natures, assuring 
the timid, distributing encouragement and endear- 
ment to all. The looks of the Prussian teacher 
often have the expression and vivacity of an actor 
in a play. He gesticulates like an orator; his 
body assumes all the attitudes, and his face puts 
on all the variety of expression, which a public 
speaker would do, if haranguing a large assembly 
-on a topic vital to their interests. 

‘* It may seem singular, and perhaps to some 
-almost ludicrous, that a teacher, in expounding 
the first rudiments of handwriting, in teaching the 
‘difference between a hair-stroke and a ground- 
.stroke, or how an / may be turned to ab, or au 
into a w, should be able to work himself up into 
an oratorical fervor, should attitudinize, and ges- 
ticulate, and stride from one end of the class to the 
-other, and appear in every way to be as intensely 
engaged as an advocate when arguing an impor- 
tant cause to a jury; but strange as it may seem, 
it is nevertheless true ; and before five minutes of 
such a lesson had elapsed, I have seen the chil- 
-dren wrought up to an excitement proportionally 
intense, hanging upon the teacher’s lips, catching 
every word he says, and evincing great elation or 
-depression of spirits as they had or had not suc- 
‘eeeded in following his instructions. So I have 
seen the same rhetorical vehemence on the part of 
the teacher, and the same interest and animation 
-on the part of the pupils, during a lesson on the 
‘original sounds of the letters—that is, the differ- 
-ence between the long and the short sound of a 
vowel, or the different ways of opening the mouth 
in sounding the consonants 6 and p. ‘This zeal of 
ithe teacher enkindles the scholars. He charges 
them with his own electricity to the point of ex- 
:plosion. Such a teacher has no idle, mischievous, 
‘whispering children around him, nor any occasion 
‘for the rod. He does not make desolation of all 
‘the active and playful impulses of childhood, and 
-eall it peace ; nor, to secure stillness among his 
:scholars, does he find it necessary to ride them 
‘with the nightmare of fear. I rarely saw a teacher 
| put questions with his lips alone. He seems so 
«much interested in his subject, (though he might 
‘have been teaching the same lesson for the hun- 
_dred or five hundredth time,) that bis whole body 
-is in motion—eyes, arms, limbs, all contributing to 
«the impression he desires to make ; and at the end 
of an hour, both he and his pupils come from the 
vwork all glowing with excitement. 

-_ Suppose a lawyer in one of our courts were 
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to plead an important cause before a jury, but 
instead of standing and extemporizing, and show- 
ing by his gestures, and by the energy and ardor 
of his whole manner, that he felt an interest in his 
theme ; instead of rising with his subject, and 
coruscating with flashes of genius and wit, he 
should plant himself lazily down in a chair, read 
from some old book, which scarcely a member of 
the panel could fully understand, and, after 
droning away for an hour, should leave them, 
without having distinctly impressed their minds 
with one fact, or led them to form one logical con- 
clusion—would it be any wonder if he left half of 
them joking with each other, or asleep? Would 
it be any wonder—provided he were followed on 
the other side by an advocate of brilliant parts, of 
elegant diction, and attractive manner, who should 
pour sunshine into the darkest recesses of the case 
—if he lost not only his own reputation, but the 
cause of his client also? 

** In Prussia and in Saxony, as well as in Scot- 
land, the power of commanding and retaining the 
attention of a class is held to be a sine gua non in 
a teacher’s qualifications. If he has not talent, 
skill, vivacity, or resources of anecdote and wit 
sufficient to arouse and retain the attention of 
his pupils during the accustomed period of reci- 
tation, he is deemed to have mistaken his call- 
ing, and receives a significant hint to change his 
vocation, 

** Take a group of little children to a toy-shop, 
and witness their outbursting eagerness and de- 
light. They need no stimulus of badges or prizes 
to arrest or sustain their attention ; they need no 
quickening of their faculties by rod or ferule. To 
the exelusion of food and sleep, they will push 
their inquiries, until shape, color, quality, use, 
substance, both external and internal, of the objects 
around them are exhausted ; and each child will 
want the showman wholly to himself. But in all 
the boundless variety and beauty of nature’s works 
—in that profusion and prodigality of charms with 
which the Creator has adorned and enriched every 
part of his creation—in the delights of affection— 
in the ecstatic joys of benevolence—in the absorb- 
ing interest which an unsophisticated conscience 
instinctively takes in all questions of right and 
wrong—in al] these, is there not as much to chal- 
lenge and command the attention of a little child 
as in the curiosities of a toy-shop! When as 
much of human art and ingenuity shal] have been 
expended upon teaching as upon toys, there will 
be less difference between the cases. 

‘The third circumstance I mentioned above, 
was the beautiful relation of harmony and affection 
which subsisted between teacher and pupils. I 
cannot say that the extraordinary fact I have men- 
tioned was not the result of chance or accident. 
Of the probability of that others must judge. I 
can only say that, during all the time mentioned, I 
never saw a blow struck ; I never heard a sharp 
rebuke given; I never saw a child in tears, nor 
arraigned at the teacher's bar for any alleged mis- 
conduct. On the contrary, the relation seemed to 
be one of duty first, and then affection, on the part 
of the teacher—of affection first, and then duty, on 
the part of the scholar. The teacher’s manner 
was better than parental; for it had a parent’s 
tenderness and vigilance, without the foolish 
dotings or indulgences to which parental affection 
is prone. I heard no child ridiculed, sneered at, 
or scolded, for making a mistake. On the con- 
trary, whenever a mistake was made, or there was 
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a want of promptness in giving a reply, the ex- 

ion of the teacher was that of grief and disap- 
pointment, as though there had been a failure nut 
merely to answer the question of a master, but to 
comply with the expectations of a friend. No 
child was disconcerted, disabled, or bereft of his 
senses through fear. Nay, generally at the ends 
of the answers, the teacher’s practice is to encour- 
age him with the exclamation, ‘ good,’ ‘ right,’ 
‘wholly right,’ &c., or to check him with his 
slowly and painfully-articulated ‘ no ;’ and this is 
done with a tone of voice that marks every degree 
of plus and minus in the scale of approbation and 
regret.” 





From the Daily News. 
AN TRISH PIG-FAIR. 


In order to enter into the scene of an Irish pig- 
fair with the proper spirit, it is requisite that the 
reader, besides encouraging a mirthful disposition, 
and a love for the study of character, should pos- 
sess a duly-instructed mind on certain precursory 

rinciples and facts of the subject now proposed to 
be treated. It will therefore be necessary to offer 
a few remarks on the character and the circum- 
stances which have combined to form and establish 
the character of an Irish pig. 

Born in the warmest nook of the peasant’s do- 
mestic circle—in the very bosom of his family, we 
may say—an Irish pig begins life under the most 
flattering circumstances which could be imagined. 
He may, indeed, be said to suck flattery with his 
mother’s milk. His bringing-uwp hath a smack of 


royalty init. As everything within the immediate 
range of his experience is made subservient to hfm, 
both in respect of his needs and his humors, he 


naturally and inevitably comes to the conclusion 
that he is the most important person in existence, 
and that the world was made for his use. His 
mother was reared amidst the same illusory im- 
pressions. The whole object of the family he 
lives with is to fatten him, and do him honor. In 
fact, honor and fat react upon each other, and he 
is crowned with favor in proportion to his obese 
demonstrations of having been graciously pleased 
to receive the offerings of his hamble servants. * * 

The pig takes his meals with the rest of the 
family, whom, at best, he regards as his poor rela- 
tions. He sits down with the circle of the family 
board, (often literally a board for a plate,) and eats 
with them from the same dish, from which they 
usually select for him the largest potatoes. In- 
stances, it is true, have been known where a dis- 
loyal peasant has endeavored to persuade the pig 
to eat a few potato-peelings mashed up with the 
rest ; bat seldom with success. Far more common 
is it to give the pig something in addition—such as 
porridge, bran and cake, and cabbage. Not mere- 
y is the pig better fed than the peasant, with his 
wife and children, but in several districts it is the 
only animal that is sufficiently fed. This is more 
especially the case in Sligo and Roscommon. The 
pig, meantime, knows how matters stand, and is 
quite aware of his own importance. If he happens 
to be coming in at the door of the cabin at the 
same time that one of the children is coming out, 
he tries to make it appear that there is net room 
enough for both, and gives a child a hunch with 
his shoulder in passing, like a surly brute who 
would growl, ** Get out of the way—don’t you see 
me coming!’ A traveller in the provinces told me 
that he once overheard a sort of dialogue between 
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a peasant girl and the pig of the house. The pig 
had absconded, or at least had not returned all 
night; and the girl, who had been out searching 
for him since daybreak, was now bringing him 
home, reproaching him with his ingratitude as they 
walked along—the pig returning a sort of grudg- 
ing acquiescence to each touching interrogatory. 
* Didn't I always get you evough straw at night 
to cover round you, and a wisp to stick in the 
chink o’ the wall to keep the wiad out!’ Ouff, 
said the pig. ‘* Haven’t I given you the best pra- 
ties, and leaves, and warm mash, and often gone 
without a meal myself for you—eh, now?”’ Ouff, 
said the pig; but the grudging acquiescence did in 
some degree partake of an ‘* Oh, don’t bother me.”’ 
** And would n’t I always do my duty by you—eh? 
—wouldn’t It How could you have the heart to 
leave your own home—eh? Will I tell you of all 
your ingratitude, eh?’? Ouff, said the pig ; mean- 
in this case, ** Well, I don’t care if I do hear about 
that.’’ 

What should an education like this produce? 
What could be expected from such circumstances 
surrounding a creature from its birth? What 
should all this incessant pampering of body and 
mind produce in the character of the individual! I 
speak it with regret in the present case—what but 
a brutal, gross, morose, selfish hog! 

Now then imagine, oh, reader !—if, after what 
has been said, thou canst imagine such a thing— 
that the day at length arrives when this pampered 
pig has to be taken to the fair, whether = is gra- 
ciously pleased or not, there to be criticized and 
sold! Yes; the right honorable gentleman ** who 
pays the rent’? has to walk, perhaps for several 
miles, with a certain indignity round one of his 
hind legs; and the disloyal, false knave, his own- 
er, urging him, after divers base expedients, from 
behind or laterally, on the highway, to a public 
mart—there to be weighed, pinched, or fumbled 
all over, and then sold!—to what ‘‘ end,”’ let the 
classic muse of pie and sausage, pot, oven, iron- 
spit, or brine-tub, in fitting verse recite. * * * 

The fair is held usually in the ordinary market- 
place, being in itself no more than a market, ex- 
cept from the dignity and importance, and, we 
may add, contumacious excitement of the chief 
thing sold. There are a few poor stalls for the 
huckster or pedlar trade ; one gambling turn-about 
with half-penny stakes ; a little stage on a cart for 
the hoaxing sale of good-for-nothing haberdash- 
ery; no shows of any kind, no toys, and only 
three most unattractive stalls for stale-looking 
cakes and commonplace gingerbread with no gilt 
upon it, nor even the shining brown varnish which 
is the only admissible substitute. The fair is de- 
voted to higher purposes. 

We have seen the pig in his domestic circle, 
and have come to right understanding of his inev- 
itable character—the pampered creature of cireum- 
stances. From his earliest infancy he was the 
heir-apparent of the grossest egotism, selfishness, 
and ignorance. Now, let the reader of this his- 
torical, philosophical, severe, yet not unloving 
sketch, imagine himself, if he can venture such a 
thing, in the midst of three or four hundred pigs 
like these! Three or four hundred outraged coun- 
try nobles, partly driven, and partly seduced away 
from their cabins, vassals, and baronial bogs, and 
here assembled in public. Be it understood they 
are not in a drove, not under any discipline, not in 
any degree even of swine-herd order. No man 





dares to exercise his whip; nothing but a thin, 
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playful, smooth switch occasionally. And as for 
dogs!—I should like to see a dog show his face 
among nobility, and under exasperating circum- 
stances: he would be torn to pieces, and trampled 
into mud before their wrath. They are not here, in 
any sense, a ‘‘ drove”’ nora ‘‘ herd,’’ but each one 
asserts his own individual state of mind and pas- 
sion. This may be defined as a state of equal in- 
dignation, rage, and the worst suspicions all fusing 
together. The pigs have found out that some mis- 
chief is intended to them! ‘They have, in their 
brusque way, laid their heads together by threes 
and fours, and the conviction has spread among 
them. They have literally become wild beasts, 
and like wild beasts do they behave. They snarl, 
and squeak, and scream, and yell, and growl, and 
utter curses, and gnash, and foam at the mouth, 
and bite, and brawl, and rush, snout-foremost, 
under the wheels of carts, or between the most 
crowded legs of men. They are brought back in 
vain ; for they struggle, and shriek, and gnash, 
and burst away; and when two by accident meet 
suddenly face to face, they seek instant relief of 
their feelings by a fight, to which they stand up in 
lion-and-unicorn fashion. While thus they gnash 
and bite, behind each one you see an excited peas- 
ant, embracing the loins of his warlike pork, in 
anguish lest the price should be lowered in the 
buyer’s eye by the unseemly disfigurements of 
battle. * * * 
But who are the buyers of all these alarming 
igs' Behold him standing there, with one hand 
in his pocket, the finger of the other pointing con- 
temptuously at a very good pig. He has a short 
dudeen in his mouth, and smokes and speaks care- 
Jessly at the same time. Smoke issues with near- 
ly all his words. The man who buys the pig has 
a knowing, satirical, purse-proud, knavish, re- 
morseless face and air. He has, moreover, a 
tongue to match it—wily, would-be-witty, over- 
bearing, false, unfeeling, and dishonest. He is 
evidently an agent in the matter, and gets a per- 
centage. This makes a clever screw of him. It 
is not his own money he so vulgarly displays, to 
dazzle the eyes of poor Pat, and make him catch 
at the first offer, however inadequate, as it is sure 
to be, first or last—unless Pat happens to be very 
sharp indeed, which sometimes proves to be the 
ease. In general, however, he has little chance 
with these buyers. The buyer makes his first 
offer, after sufficiently depreciating the pig. The 
peasant knows it is worth more, and refuses. A 
little haggling ensues, and the buyer venting yet 
further contempt on the pig in question, walks 
carelessly, scoffing and smoking, in an opposite di- 
rection, and immediately commences a negotiation 
touching other pigs. The buyers are manifestly 
in league with each other; so that although there 
is some competition, it is not fair competition ; and 
the screw and pressure of a secret monopoly of the 
market is at work. If the peasant does not accept 
the offer of the first bidder, the second bidder may 
offer less, and usually does. The peasant looks 
after the careless smoking screw who is now so 
busily engaged a little way off, affecting to have 
quite done with him. He looks—he begins to 
walk towards him—the buyer walks away—the 
peasant follows. Again he addresses him on the 
subject of his pig. In the end, the screw has him 
at Ris own price. Now and then, however, the 
poor peasant repeats his first demand, and holds to 
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it with melancholy firmness. He speaks in a sad 
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voice. He knows the fair value of the pig, and 
asks it. He cannot obtain it; and yet he does so 
want to sell the pig. 

The only * fun of the fair’’ is the pig’s invaria- 
ble resistance to the examination of the buyer’s 
hand, with the perversity of the buyer, after he is 
held fast, in persisting to fee] those parts where he 
is least fat, instead of those which are most plump, 
and to which, with ludicrous anxiety and elo- 
quence, the peasant in vain endeavors to direct the 
buyer’s attention. Amidst this the pig often 
crouches close down to the ground, and screams 
with all his might. Perhaps, however, he may be 
docile from cunning, and some finesse in his mind, 
in which case he only holds down his head coyly. 
But generally he is in a rage, and has to be 
soothed and scratched, as he sits up on his 
haunches with a savage unappeasable counte- 
nance. 

At length a bargain is made complete—a pig is 
sold. The buyer marks him with his especial 
mark—some mark with scissor-lines cut in the 
bristles, some with red ochre, some with black 
chalk—and ostentatiously displays money while 
paying, and talks of much more. A poor, little 
old woman in rags, and with a small, pale face, 
comes meekly to listen, and is attentive to the talk 
of all this money. She goes away very humbly, 
but seems all the better for what she has heard. 
A deplorable ballad-singer, more than half-naked, 
fills up any temporary diminution that may occur 
in the noise of the fair. 

On the outskirts of the town, peasants are seen 
driving sold pigs to the buyers’ carts or quarters. 
You may know to a certainty by the man’s face 
an® air if he has sold the pig according to his pre- 
vious mind. Not often will you see a satisfied 
smile larking round his mouth, but the corners 
drawn straight with disappointment, as he looks 
down reproachfully at the pig for having misbe- 
haved himself at the fair—in not rendering himself 
docile to the buyer’s fingers, and more entertaining 
in all his natural blandishments. 

A fiddle sounds from a little coffee-shop in the 
fair. All the business then is done. There is a 
crowd yonder, at one side of the market place, 
standing in acircle. Is it a fight—not of pigs, but 
of men? What occasions the disturbancet No; 
it can be no fight—no disturbance ; for everybody 
is standing quietly, and silently too; and there is 
one man who has a very sad face of sorrow and 
perplexity, as though he had lost something. Let 
us approach. 

All is explained. Upon several planks and half 
a door lies some huge form, covered over with a 
large, coarse, white sheet. At one end, beyond the 
covering cloth, there appears a quiet hoof sticking 
out like a pointed moral; and at the other end the 
tip of a pale snout, with a crimson stain in the nos- 
tril, pathetically pokes forth. It is the Roman em- 
peror who, a brief hour ago, sat with terrific coun- 
tenance in the middle of the fair. A deed has 
been done. He has been bought and sold; but 
they could not Jead him into captivity. The debt 
of nature is paid—so is the poor man’s rent; and 
death and the landlord can now do what they like 
with their own. As for the fallen hero, let his faults 
die with him. There is nothing coarse in him 
now—nothing gross is here, in this scene before us 
—nothing selfish and brutish. All is hushed, phi- 
losophical and suggestive—refined by the hand of 
the universal steel-bearer, the quieter of us all. 


THE HISTORY OF ST. 
CHAPTER XXVII. 


Wuen Snipeton turned his horse’s head from 
Dovesnest—for the which incident we must send 
back the reader some dozen chapters—he resolved, 
as he rode, upon closing his accounts with the 
world, that freed from the cares of money, he 
might cherish and protect his youthful, blooming 
partner. Arrived in London, seated at his books 
in St. Mary Axe, the resolution was strengthened 
hy the contemplation of his balance against men. 
He had more than enough, and would enjoy life in 
good earnest. Why should he toil like a ea for 
oold-dust, and never know the blessings of the 
hoon? No: he would close his accounts, and 
open wide his heart. And Snipeton was sincere 
in this his high resolve. For a whole night, 
waking and dreaming, he was fixed in it; and the 
next morning the uxorious apostate fell back to his 
first creed of money-bags. Fortune is a woman, 
and therefore where she blindly loves—(and what 
Bottoms and Calibans she does embrace and 
fondle ')—is not to be put aside by slight or ill- 
usage. All his life had fortune doted upon Snipe- 
ton, hugging him the closer as she carried him up 
—no infant ape more tenderly clutched in ticklish 
places—and he should not leave her. And to this 
end did fortune bribe back her renegade with a 
lumping bargain. A young gentleman—a very 
young gentleman—desired for so much ready 
metal, to put his land upon parchment, and that 
young gentleman did fortune take by the hand, 
and, smiling ruin, lead him to St. Mary Axe. In 
few minutes was Snipeton wooed and won again; 
for to say the truth his weakness was a mortgage. 
The written parchment, like charmed characters, 
conjured him ; put imagination into that dry husk 
ofaman. He would look upon the deed as upon 
a land of promise. He would see in the smallest 
pen-matks giant oaks, with the might of navies 
waiting in them; and from the sheepskin would 
feel the nimble air of Arcady. There it lay, a 
beautiful bit of God's earth—a sweet morsel of 
creation—conjured and conveyed into a few black 
syllables. 

And so, Snipeton made his peace with his first 
wife Fortune, and then bethought him of his 
second spouse, Clarissa. That he might duly 
attend to both, he would remove his second mate 
from Dovesnest. ‘There were double reasons for 
the motion ; for the haven of wedded bliss was 
known to the profligate St. James ; who, unmind- 
ful of the sweetest obligation money at large 
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constitution, and—and so that meek and knowing 
man was summoned to London. 

In a green, sequestered nook, half-way between 
Hampstead and Kilburn, embowered in the middle 
of a garden, was a small cottage ; so hidden, that 
oft the traveller passed, unheeding it. In this 
cottage was Clarissa. To this retreat would her 
husband amble every day from St. Mary Axe, 
quitting his money temple for the treasure of his 
fireside, his pale and placid wife ; and resolved to 
think himself blessed at both places. 

‘**Mr. Snipeton is late to-day,” said Mrs. Wil- 
ton, the mother housekeeper. 

‘** He will come,”’ replied Clarissa, in the tone 
of one resigned to a daily care. ‘* He will come, 
mother.’’ 

Mrs. Wilton looked with appealing tenderness 
in her daughter’s face ; and in a low, calm voice, 
controlling her heart as she spoke, she said— 
‘This must not be: do not repeat that word 
—not even when we are alone. Some day it may 
betray me to your husband, and then’’— 

‘* What then ?’’ asked Clarissa. 

**We should be parted; forever—forever,”’ 
cried the woman, and with the thought she burst 
into tears. 

** Not so. Nothing parts us; nothing but the 
kindliness of death,”’ said Clarissa. ‘* And death 
is kind, at least’’— 

** At least, my child, the world with you is too 
young to think it so.” 

“Old, old and faded,’’ said Clarissa. ‘‘ The 
spirit of youth is departed. I look at all things 
with dim and weary eyes.” 

‘¢ And yet, my child, there is a sanctity in suf- 
fering, when strongly, meekly borne. Our duty, 
though set about by thorns, may still be made a 
staff, supporting even while it tortures. Cast it 
away, and like the prophet’s wand, it changes to a 
snake. God and my own heart know, I speak no 
idle thoughts, I speak a bitter truth, bitterly 
acknowledged.”’ 

‘* And duty shall support me on this weary 
pilgrimage,’’ said Clarissa. Then taking her 
mother’s hand, and feebly smiling, she added, 
** Surely, it can be no sin to wish such travel 
short: or if it be, I still must wish—I cannot 
help it.” 

‘*Time, time, my child, is the sure concili- 
ator. You will live to wonder at and bless his 
goodness.”’ 

‘** You say so—it may be,”’ said Clarissa, with a 


lightened look, ‘‘ at least, I’ll hope it.’ And 


usance ought to confer upon the human heart, !then both smiled gaily—wanly ; for both felt the 


dared to accost his creditor’s wife. Let Doves- 
nest henceforth be a place for owls and foxes, 
Clarissa should bring happiness within an hour's 
ride of St. Mary Axe. The thought was so good, 
sent such large content to old Snipeton’s heart, 
that with no delay it was carried out, and ere 
she well had time to weep a farewell to her 
favorite roses, Mrs. Snipeton left Dovesnest to the 
spiders. 

Was it a wise change, thist Had Snipeton 
healthy eyes ; or did avarice, that jaundice of the 
soul, so blear his vision, that he saw not in the 
thin, discolored features of the wife of his bosom, 
aught to twitch a husband’s heart? She never 
complained. Besides, once or twice he had ques- 
tioned her; and she was not ill. No, well, quite 
well; and—this too he had asked—very happy. 
Nevertheless, it would the better satisfy him if 





‘deceit they strove to act but could not carry 


through. Words, words of comforting, of hope 
were uttered, but they fell coldly, hollowly ; for 
the spirit of truth was not in them. They were 
things of the tongue, passionless, mechanical ; 
the voice without the soul. At this moment, old 
Dorothy Vale entered the room ; and she was wel- 
come : even though she announced the coming of 
the master of the house. 

‘¢ Master ’s coming up the garden,”’ said Doro- 
thy, each hand rubbing an arm crossed before her. 
‘* Somebody ’s with him.’’ 

‘““A stranger here! Who can it be?’’ cried 
Clarissa. 

‘* Don’t say he’s a stranger ; don’t say he isn’t; 
ean only see a somebody,’’ answered Dorothy, in 
whom no show whatever of this world of shows 
could have awakened a momentary curiosity. Her 


Crossbone could see her. Crossbone knew her | inheritance, as one of Eve's daughters, was this 
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beautiful earth, sky-roofed ; yet was it no more to 
her than a huge deal box, pierced with air- 
holes. A place to eat, drink, sleep, and hang up 
her bonnet in. 

Another minute, and Snipeton entered the room. 
The husband had returned to the haven of his 
hopes, and was resolved that the world—then com- 
prised in the single person of Peter Crossbone, who 
followed close at the heels of his host—should bear 
witness to his exceeding happiness ; to the robust 
delight that, as he crossed his threshold, instantly 
possessed him : for with an anxious look of joy, he 
strode up to his wife, and suddenly taking her 
cheeks between both his hands, pursed out her 
lips, and then vigorously kissed them. He was so 
happy, he could not, would not feel his wife shrink 
at his touch—could not, would not see her white 
face flush as with sudden resentment, and then 
subside into pale endurance. No: the husband 
was resolved upon displaying to the world his ex- 
ceeding happiness, and would not be thwarted in 
his show of bliss, by trifles. He merely said, still 
dallying with his felicity—‘* Never mind Cross- 
bone; he’s nobody; 2 family man—has been 
married, and that’s all the same.’? Now Cross- 
bone in his wayward heart, felt tempted to dispute 
such position ; it was not all the same—to him. 
Nevertheless, he would not be captions. It was 
& poor, an ignorant opinion, and therefore his 
host and customer should have the free enjoyment 
of it. 

** Mrs. Snipeton,”’ said the apothecary, ** though 
I do not feel it professional to hope that anybody 
is well, nevertheless in your case, I do hope that 
—well, well, I see; a little pale, but never 
fear it—we ll bring the reses out again. In 
a little while, and youll bloom like a bough- 

@.°° 

‘*To be sure she will,”’ said Snipeton. ‘I 
thought of buying her a pretty little horse ; just a 
quiet thing’ — 

** Nothing could be better—perhaps. As I often 
say, horse-flesh is the thing for weak stomachs. I 
may say as much to you as a friend, Mr. Snipeton ; 
folks often go to the doctor’s, when they should 
go to the stable. Yes, yes—horse exercise and 
change of air’”’— 

“* We'll talk of it after dinner,” said Snipeton, 
suddenly wincing ; for his heart could not endure 
the thought of separation. Business and love were 
delightful when, united; they gave a zest to each 
other; but certainly-—at least in the case of Snipe- 
ton—were not to be tasted alone. Granted that he 
sat in a golden shower in St. Mary Axe; how 
should he enjoy the luck falling direct from heaven 
upon him, if his wife—that flower of his existence 
—was transplanted to a distant soil? Would not 
certain bees and butterflies hum and flutter round 
that human blossom? Again, if he himself tended 
the pretty patient, would not ruin—taking certain 
advantage of the master’s absence—post itself at 
his door-stept Doating husband—devoted man of 
monc~! His heart-strings tore him one way— 
his purse-strings another. ‘‘ We'll talk of it after 
dinner,”’ he repeated. ‘* And, Master Crossbone, 
we ’ll have a bottle of excellent wine.” In some 
matters Crossbone was the most compliant of men : 
and wine was one that, offered cost-free, never 
found him implacable. And, the truth is, Snipe- 
ton knowing this, hoped that the wine might con- 
tain arguments potent over the doctor’s opinions. 
After one bottle, nay two, it was not impossible 
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that Crossbone might reconsider his judgment. 
The air of Hampstead might be thought the best 
of airs for Clarissa. Wine does wonders! 

The dinner was served. Crossbone was elo- 
quent. ‘* After your labors in town, Mr. Snipeton, 
you must find it particularly delightful,’’—he said 
—‘ particularly so to come home to Mrs. Snipeton,”’ 
—the husband smiled at his wife—‘‘ and dine off 
“pee own ns. One’s own vegetables is what 

consider the purest and highest enjoyment of the 
country. Of course, too, you keep pigs ?”’ 

Snipeton had prepared himself for a compliment 
on his connubial happiness ; and therefore suffered 
a wrenching of the spirit when called upon to speak 
to his cabbages. ith a strong will he waived 
the subject; and merely answered, ‘“‘ We do not 
keep pigs.” 

‘* That’s a pity; but all in good time. For it’s 
hardly possible to imagine a prettier place for pigs. 
Nothing like growing one’s own bacon. But then 
I always like dumb things about me. And, Mr. 
Snipeton, after your work in town, you can’t think 
how ‘twould unbend your mind—how you might 
rest yourself, as I may say, on a few pigs. It’s 
beautiful to watch ’em day by day to see ‘em 
growing and unfolding their fat like lilies ; to make 
‘em your acquaintance as it were, from the time 
they come into the world to the time they ’re hung 
up in your kitchen. In this way you seem to eat 
‘em a hundred times over. However, pigs are 
matters that I must not trust myself to talk 
about.”’ 

** Why not?”’? asked Snipeton, with a porker- 
like grunt. ‘* Why not?” 

**Dear Mrs. Crossbone! Well, she was a wo- 
man!’? (it was, in truth, Crossbone’s primest 
consolation to know that she was a woman.) 
** Our taste in everything was just alike. In every- 
thing.” 

** Pigs included?” asked Snipeton, with some- 
thing like a sneer. 

But Crossbone was too much stirred by dearest 
memories to mark it. He merely answered, “ Pigs 
included,’’ after a pause. ‘* However, I must re- 
nounce the sweeter pleasures of the country. Fate 
calls me to Lendon.”’ 

‘* Tt delights me to hear it, Mr. Crossbone ; for 
we shall then be so near to one another,”’ cried 
Snipeton. ** Charming news this, isn’t it, Clary ?”’ 
And the old husband chucked his wife’s chin, and 
would smile in her pale, unsmiling face. 

** Well, as an old friend, Mr. Snipeton, I may 
perhaps make no difference with you. Otherwise, 
my practice promises to be confined to royalty. To 
royalty, Mr. Snipeton. Yes; I was sure of it, 
though I never condescended to name my hopes— 
but | knew that I should not be Jost all my life among 
the weeds of the world. Reputation, Mr. Snipe- 
ton, may be buried, like a potato; but, sir, like a 
potato’’—and Crossbone, tickled by the felicity of 
the simile, was rather loud in its utterance—* like 
a potato, it will shoot and show itself.” 

** And yours has come up, eh? 
very glad to hear it,’’ said Snipeton, honestly, 
** because you'll be in London. Your knowledge 
of Clarissa’s constitution is a great comfort to 
me.”’ 

**T have studied it, Mr. Snipeton ; studied it as 
a botanist would study some strange and beautiful 
flower. It is a very peculiar constitution—very 
peculiar.’? The dinner being over, Clarissa rose. 

** You il not leave us yet, love?”’ cried Snipe- 
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ton, taking his wife’s hand, and trying to look into 


the old man’s devouring stare. 


laughed very jovially, but his host looked grave, 
her eyes that—wayward eyes!—would not meet | sad. 


‘*Tt seems, Mr. Crossbone, you are no great 


‘* Pray excuse me,’’ said Clarissa, with a po-| friend to the women,” said Snipeton. ‘‘ Yet you 
liteness keen enough to cut a husband’s heart- | must allow, we owe them much.”’ 


strings. “I have some orders—directions—for 


‘‘Humph!’’? eried Crossbone, in a prolonged 


Mrs. Wilton, You must excuse me.”’ note. He then hastily filled his glass: as hastily 
‘That ’s a treasure, Crossbone!’’ exclaimed | emptied it. 


Suipeton, with a laborious burst of affection, as 


‘** You seem to dispute the debt?” said Snipe- 


Clarissa left the room. ‘‘ A diamond of a woman! |ton, gallantly returning to the charge. 


A treasure for an emperor !’’ 


‘* Look here, Mr. Snipeton,’’ cried Crossbone, 


‘* Don’t—don’t’’—cried Crossbone, hurriedly | with the air of a man determined for once to clear 


emptying his glass. 


his heart of something that has long lain wriggling 


‘+ | said a treasure!’’ repeated the impassioned | there—‘‘ look here. The great charm of a bottle 


husband, striking the table. Crossbone shook his 
head. ‘* What,’’ cried Snipeton, knitting his 
brow, ** you question it? Before me—her hus- 
band ?” 

‘* Pray understand me, dear sir,’’ said Crossbone, 
tranquilly filling his glass. ‘* Mrs. Snipeton is a 
treasure. She'd have been a jewel—a pearl of a 
woman, sir, in the crown of King Solomon: and 
that 's the worst of it.’’ 

** The worst of it!’’ echoed Snipeton. 

“Tn this world, my good friend, if a man knew 
what he was about, he “d set his heart upon no- 
thing.” The apothecary drained his glass. 
‘** Looking, sir, as 2 moralist and a philosopher, at 
what the worth of this world at the best is made 
of—what is it, but a large soap and water bubble 
blown by fate? It shines a minute’’—here the 
moralist and philosopher raised his wine to his eye, 
contemplating its ruby brightness—‘‘ and where is 
it!’’ Saying this, Crossbone swallowed the wine : 
a fine practical comment on his very fine philoso- 
phy. ‘* ask, where is it?” 

** Very true,’’ observed Snipeton, taking truth 
as coolly as though he was used to it. ‘ Very 
true ; nevertheless’’— 

‘* Mr. Snipeton, my good friend,’’ cried Cross- 
bone—his hand lovingly round the neck of the de- 
canter—** Mr. Snipeton, he is the wisest man who 
in this world loves nothing. It’s much the safest. 
Did you ever hear of the river Styx?” 

‘*‘ Humph ! I can’t say,’’ growled Snipeton. ‘Js 
it salt, or fresh ?’’ 

‘** One dip in it makes a man invulnerable to all 
things ; stones, arrows, bludgeons, swords, bullets, 
cannon-balls.”’ 

** *T would save a great deal in regimentals if 
the soldiers might bathe there,’’ said Snipeton, 
grinning grimly. 

**So much for Styx upon the outward man,”’ 
cried Crossbone: ‘*but I have often thought 
*t would be a capital thing, if people could take it 
inwardly ; if they could drink Styx.” 

‘“* Like the Bath waters,’’ suggested Snipeton. 

** Exaetly so. A course or two, and the inte- 
rior of a man would then be insensible of foolish 
weakness,’’ said Crossbone. 

* Yon ’d never get the women to drink it,’’ re- 
marked Suipeton, very gravely. . 

‘***T would not be necessary, if man, the nobler 
animal—for as Mrs. Snipeton is not here, we can 
talk like philosophers’’—Snipeton graunted—‘ if 
man, the nobler animal, for we know he is, though 
it would not be right, perhaps, to say as much be- 
fore the petticoats—if man could make his own 
heart invulnerable, why, as for woman, she might 
be as weak and as foolish as she pleased ; which, 
you must allow, is granting her much, Mr. Snipe- 


of wine after dinner between two friends is this : it 
enables them to talk like philosophers; and so that 
the servants don’t hear, philosophy with a glass of 
good fruity port—and yours is capital, one tastes 
blood and fibre in it;—philesophy is a very pleas- 
ant sort of thing ; but like that china shepherdess 
on the mantel-piece, it is much too fine and deli- 
cate for the outside world. No, no; it is only to 
be properly enjoyed in a parlor; snug and with the 
door shut.”’ 

** Very well. Perhaps itis. We were talking 
of our debts to woman. Go on,’’ said Snipeton. 
**Our debts to woman, Well, to begin; in the 
first place we call her an angel; have called her 
an angel for thousands of years; and I take it— 
but mind, I speak as a philosopher—I take it, 
that ’s a flam that should count as a good set-off on 
our side. Orlask it, are men, the lords of the 
creation, to go on lying for nothing?” It was 
plain that this wicked unbelief of Crossbone a little 
shocked his host, and therefore, as the bottle was 
nearly out, the apothecary felt that he must regain 
some of his ground. Whereupon he sought to give 
a jocular guise to his philosophy ; to make it, for 
the nonce, assume the comic mask, ‘ Ha! ha! 
Look here: you must allow that woman ought, as 
much as in her lies, to make this world quite a 
paradise for us, seeing that she lost us the original 
garden.’’? Snipeton just smiled. ‘* Come, come,” 
cried the hilarious apothecary, ‘‘ we talk as phi- 
losophers, and when all’s said and done about 
what we owe to woman, you must allow that 
we ‘ve a swinging balance against her. Yes, yes; 
you can’t deny this: there ’s that little matter of 
the apple still to be settled for.’’ 

“Tis a debt of long standing,’’ said Snipeton 
with a short laugh. 

‘** And therefore, as you know—nobody better’ 
—urged Crossbone—*‘ therefore it bears a heavy 
interest. So heavy, Mr. Snipeton—by-the-bye, 
the botile ’s out—so heavy they can never pay it, 
And so we mustn't be hard upon ’em, poor souls 
—no, we mustn't be hard upon ’em; but get what 
we can in small but sweet instalments. I—for all 
I talk in this philosophic way—I was never hard 
upon ’em—dear little things—in all my life.” 

For a few minutes philosophy took breath, whilst 
wine, the frequent nutriment of that divine plant, 
as cultivated by Crossbone, was renewed. At 


business, Mr. Snipeton. Having had our little 
harmless laugh at the sex, Jet us speak of one who 
is iis sweetest flower, and its brightest ornament. 
Need I name Mrs. Snipeton?”’ 

The old man sighed; moved uneasily in his 
chair ; and then with an effort began. ‘* Mr. Cross- 
bone, my friend—I cannot tell you—no words can 





ton.”” And here the apothecary would have 





tell you, how I Jove that woman.” 


length, the apothecary observed—‘'To serious. 
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‘* Tcan imagine the case—very virulent indeed,” 
said the apothecary. ‘‘ Late in life it’s always so. 
Love with young men, I mean with very young 
men, is nothing; a slight fever. Now, at mature 
time of life, it’s little short of deadly typhus. Of 
courst, I speak of love before marriage ; that is, 
Jove with all its fears and anxieties ; for wedlock ’s 
a good febrifuge.’’ 

‘«T have struggled, fought with myself, to think 
—but you shall tell me—yes, I will strengthen 
myself to hear the worst. Now, man’’—and 
Snipeton grasped the arms of his chair with an 
iron hold, and his breast heaved as he loudly ut- 
tered—‘‘ now, speak it.”’ 

** Look you here, Mr. Snipeton. Do you think 
me a stock, or a stone, that I could sit here quiet- 
ly and comfortably drinking your wine, if I could n’t 
give you hope—a little hope in return ?”’ 

‘* A little hope !”’ groaned the old man. 

‘*A man in my position, Mr. Snipeton—with 
glorious circumstances, as I have observed, open- 
ing upon him—cannot be too cautious. I should 
be sorry to compromise myself by desiring you to 
be too confident. Nevertheless, she is young, Mr. 
Snipeton ; and the spirit of youth does sometimes 
eee us. In such spirit then—strong as it is in 

er—I have the greatest faith.’’ 

“You have!’’ exclaimed Snipeton, starting 
from his seat and seizing Crossbone’s hand. 
‘*Save her and—and you shall be rich; that is, 
you shall be well recompensed—very well. My 
good friend, you know not the misery it costs me 
to seem happy in her sight. I laugh and jest’’— 
Crossbone looked doubtingly—*‘ to cheat her of 
her melancholy ; yet’”’— 

** Yet she does not laugh and joke in return ?”’ 
observed Crossbone. ‘ But she will—no doubt 
she will.’’ 

** And then, though I know her to be sick and 
suffering, she never complains ; but still assures 
me she is well—very well.” 

‘Dear soul! You ought to be a happy man— 
you ought but you won’t. Can’t you see that she 
won’t confess to sickness because—kind creature ! 
—she can’t think of paining you? She’d smile 
and say *t was nothing—I know she would, if she 
were dying.’’ 

‘* For God’s sake, speak not such a word,” cried 
the old man, turning pale. 

‘She must die some day,” said Crossbone. 
** Though, to be sure, according to the course of 
nature, that is, if I save her—of which, indeed, to 
tell you truly, I have now no doubt—I will stake 
my reputation present and to come upon the mat- 
ter’ — 

** You give me life, youth,’’ exclaimed Snipe- 

ton, with sudden happiness. 

- But I was about to say that, if saved, the 
chances are you may leave her yet young and 
blooming, behind you.”” The old man’s face dark- 
ened. It was a bitter thought that. Was there 
not some place in the East, where, when a hus- 
‘band died, his wife even through the torture of 
fire, followed him? This horrid thought—how, 
poor man! could he help it? for, reader, how know 
you what thought you shall next think '—this 
thought, we say, passed through Snipeton’s brain. 
But Clarissa was no Hindoo wife. She might— 
as the prating doctor said—she might be left, yes, 
to smile and be happy, and more, to award happi- 
ness to another on this earth, when her doating, 
passionately doating husband should have his limbs 
‘composed in the grave. Again; he might live 
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these twenty years. And in twenty years that 
beautiful face would lose its look of sae tage 
eyes would burn with sobered light—that full 
scarlet lip be shrunk and faded. And then—yes, 
then he thought, he could resign her. In twenty 
years—perhaps in twenty years. With this cold 
comfort, he ventured to reply to the apothecary. 

‘* Never mind my life, Kh ’s nothing,”’ he said. 
** All I think of is Clarissa ; and there is yet time 
—she is safe, you say?”’ 

**It’s very odd, very droll, that just now you 
should have named Bath—the Bath waters, you 
know,”’ smirked Crossbone. 

** Wherefore odd—how droll? I do not under- 
stand you.’? And yet he had caught the meaning. 

‘“*She must go to Bath; she must drink the 
waters.. Nothing's left but that,’’ averred the 
apothecary. 

‘*T tell you, man, fer these three months I can- 
not quit London. A world of money depends 
upon my stay.” 

**And why should you budge? You don't 
want your wife, do you, at St. Mary Axe? She 
does n’t keep your books, eh?’’ Snipeton frowned, 
and bit his lip, and made no answer. Then 
Crossbone, his dignity strengthened by his host’s 
wine, rose. ‘Mr. Snipeton,’’ he said, ‘* 1 have 
studied this case, studied it, sir, not only as a doc- 
tor but as a friend. I have now, sir, done my 
duty; I leave you as a husband and—I was about 
to say as a father, but that would be premature ; 
as a husband and a man to do yours. All I say is 
this: if your wife does not immediately move to 
Bath,’’—Crossbone paused. 

‘* Well,” snarled Snipeton, defyingly, “‘ and if 
she does not?”’ 

**In two months, sir—I give her two months— 
she I] go to the churehyard.”’ 

** And so she may—so she shall,’”’ exclaimed 
Snipeton, violently striking the table—his face 
blackening with rage, his eyes lurid with passion. 
**So she shall. An honest grave and my name 
clear—I say, an honest grave, and a fair tomb- 
stone, with a fair reputation for the dead. Any- 
thing but that accursed Bath. Why, sir,’’—and 
Snipeton, dilating with emotion, stalked towards 
the apotheeary—*‘ what do you think me?”’ 

Now this question, in a somewhat dangerous 
manner tested Crossbone's sincerity. In sooth, it 
is at best a perilous interrogative, trying to the 
ingenuousness of a friend. C e paused ; 
not that he had not an answer at the very tip of 
his tongue: an answer bubbling hot from that 
well of truth, his heart—and for that reason, it 
was not the answer to be rendered. He therefore 
looked duly astonished, and only asked—** Mr. 
Snipeton, what do you mean?” 

**T tell you, man, I ’d rather see her dead, a fair 
and honest corpse,.than send her to that pest- 
place,”’ cried the husband. 

** Pest-place! Really, Mr. Snipeton ; this is a 
little too mueh to wipe off the reputation of a city 
—the reputation of hundreds of years too—in this 
manner. Reputation, sir, that is, if it’s good for 
anything—does n’t come up like a toad-stool; no, 
sir, the real thing ’s of slow growth. Bath a pest- 
place! Why, the very fountain of health.” 

**The pool of vice—the very slough of what 
you call fashion. And you think I’d send my 
wife there for health! And for what health? 
Why, I'll say she returned with glowing face 
_ sparkling eyes. Whatthen? I should loathe 

er.’ 
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*‘ Lord bless me!’’ exclaimed Crossbone. 

«‘ Now, we are happy, very happy; few wed- 
ded couples more so: very happy’’—and Snipeton 

und the words beneath all the teeth he had, 
and looked furiously content. Crossbone stared at 
the writhing image of connubial love. 

“ You certainly look happy—extraordinarily 
happy,’’ drawled the apothecary. 

‘© And whilst we live, will keep so. Therefore 
no Bath-insects—no May-flies, no June-bugs.”’ 

«© °*T isn’t the Bath season for ’em,’’ put in the 
apothecary. ‘* They ’re all in London at this time.’’ 

* All’s one for that. I tell you what—here, 
Dorothy, another bottle of wine—I tell you what, 
Master Crossbone, as you say, we'll talk the 
matter over philosophically, I think that’s it; and 
therefore, no more words about Bath. Come, 
come, can there be a finer air than this?’’ cried 
the husband, rubbing his hands, and trying to 
laugh. st 

‘* My dear sir, the quality of the air is not the 
thing—it’s change that’s the medicine. And 
then there ’s the waters’’— 

‘* We have an excellent spring at Hampstead. 
Years ago I’m told the nobility used to come and 
drink it.”’ 

‘*Then, sir, the waters hadn’t been analyzed. 

aSince then they’ve been found out; only fit for 
cattle, sir, and the lower orders. Never known 
now to agree with a person of gentility of stomach 
—that is, of true delicacy. And for the air, it’s 
very good, certainly, just for the common purposes 
of life; but as I say, it’s not the quality, it’s 
the change that’s the thing. There’s cases, sir, 
in which I'd send patients, ay, from Montpellier to 
the neighborhood of Fleet-ditch. The fact is, sir, 
there can’t be at times a better change than from 
the best to the worst. The lungs, sir, get tired— 
heartily sick of good air if it’s always the same ; 
just as the stomach would get tired of the very 
best mutton, had it nothing but mutton every 
day.” 

Snipeton was silent; pondering a refutation of 
this false philosophy. Still he tugged at his brain 
for a happy rejoinder. He felt—he was certain of 
it—that it would come when the apothecary had 
gone away, but unhappily he wanted it for present 
use. He felt himself like a rich man with all his 
cash locked up. Now wit, like money, bears an 
extra value when rung down immediately it is 
wanted; men pay severely who want credit. 
Thas, though Snipeton knew he had somewhere 
in that very strong box his skull, a whole bank of 
arguments, yet hecause he could not at the mo- 
ment draw one, Crossbone—the way of the world 
—believed there were absolutely no effects. Snipe- 
ton, however, got over a difficulty as thousands 
before him—and thousands yet unborn will jump 
an obstacle;—he asked his opponent to take 
another glass of wine. If Bacchus often lead men 
into quagmires deep as his vats, let us yet do him 
this justice, he sometimes leads them out. 

“I believe you said something about horse 
exercise, Crossbonet Now with a horse—you 
don’t drink’’—a hospitable slander this on the 
apothecary—*‘ with a horse there ’s change of air 
at will, eh ?”’ 

“* To be sure there is. 


And then there ’s High- 
gate and Finchley, and—well, that might do, per- 


haps,’’ said Crossbone. 
‘*‘And in the evenings’’—and Snipeton bright- 
ened at the prospect—* we could ride to Se 
“Death. sir—certain death’’—and Crossbone 
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The night 
No, the time 
from—let me see—from eleven to 


gave one of his happiest shudders. 
air is poison—absolute poison. 
would be 
three.”’ 

‘Impossible ; quite impossible. Can’t leave 
business—certain ruin,’’ cried Snipeton. 

** Certain death, then,’’ said Crossbone, and he 
slowly, solemnly drained his glass. ‘‘ Certain 
death,’’ he repeated. 

** Don’t say that, Crossbone,”’ cried Snipeton, 
softened. ‘‘ Mrs. Wilton, perhaps she rides, and 
then’’— 

** As for Mrs. Wilton, I trust you are under no 
particular obligation to that person ?”’ 

** Obligation,” cried Snipeton; as though the 
thought implied an insult. ‘* Why do you ask?’ 

‘* Nothing but for your wife’s health. The 
fact is, Mrs. Wilton always seems melancholy, 
heavy ; with something on her mind. Now, my 
dear sir, it is a truth in moral philosophy not sufhi- 
ciently well known and attended to, that dumps 
are eatching.’’ And Crossbone looked the proud 
discoverer of the subtlety. 

‘*Indeed—are they? Perhaps they may be. 
Well, there’s a wench coming up from Kent— 
somewhere near Dovesnest. I’ve been coaxed to 
consent to it. She may make a sort of merrier 
companion.”’ 

‘She may,” said Crossbone ; ‘‘ but what you 
want is an honest, sharp fellow—for honesty with- 
out sharpness in this world is like a sword without 
edge or point; very well for show, but of no real 
use to the owner.” 

** Go on,’’ cried Snipeton, bowing to the apoth- 
ecary’s apothegm. 

** Now, I have the very man who'll suit you. 
The miracle of a groom. Honest as a dog, and 
sharp as a porcupine.”’ 

** Humph !’’ cried Snipeton, marvelling at the 
human wonder. 

** Your servant, Mr. Crossbone’’—said Dorothy 
Vale, opening the door—* has called as you de- 
sired.’ 

** Tell him to come in,’’ cried Crossbone: who 
then said to Snipeton—‘‘ At least you can see the 
fellow.” 


b ] 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


It may be remembered that Snipeton and St. 
Giles had met before. And certainly St. Giles 
had not forgotten the event; his somewhat anx- 
ious look declared his recollection of the scene at 
Dovesnest, in which he played the part of rogue 
and vagabond according to the statute; but as 
Snipeton had no corresponding interest in the cir- 
cumstance, he had wholly forgotten the person of 
the outcast in the candidate for service. But in 
truth, St. Giles was not the same man. At 
Dovesnest he was in rags; fear and want had 
sharpened his face, withering, debasing him. 
And now, he breathed new courage with every 
hour’s freedom.—He was comfortably, trimly clad ; 
and his pocket—too oft the barometer of the soul 
—was not quite at zero. Hence, in few moments, 
he looked with placid respect at Snipeton, who 
stared all about his face, as a picture-dealer stares 
at an alleged old master; with a look that in its 
cunning, would even seem to hope a counterfeit. 
Was St. Giles really the honest fellow that he 
appeared ; was there in truth the original mark of 
the original artist upon him; or was he a fraudful 
imitation especially made to gull a trusting gentle- 
man '—Was there really no flaw in that honest 
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seeming face '—And Snipeton as he looked half- 
wished that all men—or all servants at least— 
were fashioned like earthen vessels ; that, properly 
filliped, they should perforce reveal a damnifying 
fracture. Cortaitily, such sort of human pottery, 
expressly made for families, would be an exceed- 
ing comfort to all housekeepers. Snipeton thought 
this; to his own disappointment thought it; for 
there being no such test of moral soundness, he 
could only choose the domestic, two-legged vessel 
before him by its looks. Alas! why was there 
no instant means of trying the music of its ring! 

** That will do ; you can wait,’’ said Crossbone 
to St. Giles, who thereupon left the room. 

** And what can you say for this fellow? Do 
ou know all about him—who begot him—where 
e comes from ?’’ asked Snipeton. 

Crossbone was a man of quick parts: so quick, 
that few knew better than he, the proper time for 
a complete lie. We say a complete lie; not a 
careless, fragmentary flam, with no genius in it; 
but a well-built, architectural lie, buttressed about 
by circumstance. Therefore, no sooner was the 
question put to him than, without let or hesitation, 
he rowonl forth the following narrative. Wonder- 
ful man! falsehood flowed from him like a foun- 
tain. 

** The young man who has just quitted us is of 
humble but honest origin. Tlis parents were vil- 
lagers, and rented a little garden-ground whereon 
they raised much of their lowly but healthy fare. 
Far, far indeed was the profligacy of London from 
that abode of rustic innocence. His playmates— 
I mean the young man’s—were the lambkins that 
he watched, for at an early age he was sent out to 
tend sheep: his books the flowers at his feet, the 
clouds above his head. Not but what he reads 
remarkably well for his condition, and writes a 
good stout servant’s hand. He was seven years 
old—no, I’m wrong, eight, eight years—when he 
lost his father, who, good creature, fell a victim to 
his humanity. A sad matter that. He was killed 
by a windmill.” 

**T thought you said ’t was his humanity,’’ ob- 
served Snipeton. 

** And a windmill,’’ averred Crossbone. “A 
neighbor’s child was gathering buttercups and dai- 
sies, and had strayed beneath the mill’s revolving 
sails. The young man’s father, obeying the impulse 
of his benevolent heart, rushed forward to save the 
little innocent. His humanity, not measuring dis- 
tance, carried him too near the sails ; he was struck 
to the earth with a compound fracture of the skull, 
and died.”’ 

“ This you know?” muttered Snipeton, looking 
with a wary eye. 

‘“**T was when I was an apprentice. The 
man being poor, and the case desperate, "t was 
given up to me to do my best with it. I learneda 

t deal from that case, and from that moment 
elt a natural interest in the orphan. And he has 
been worthy of it. You’d hardly believe the 
things I could tell you of that young man. You 
can’t think how he loves his mother.”’ 

**No great credit in that—eh?” said Snipe- 
ton. 

“ Why, no; not exaetly credit; but you must 
own it’s graceful—very graceful. He makes her 
take nearly all his wages. Hardly saves enough 
for shirts and pocket-handkerchiefs. Now, this 
strikes me as being very filial, Mr. Snipeton ?”’ 

“And you think he’d make a good groom, 
eh?” asked the cautious husband. 

“* Bless you! he knows more about horses than 
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they know themselves. But all he knows is 
nothing to his honesty. I’ve trusted him with un- 
told gold, and he has never laid his finger upon 
it. 

‘** How do you know, if you never counted it?” 
asked Snipeton. 

** That is’’—said Crossbone, a little pulled up— 
‘*that is, you know what I mean. And—the 
pre *s been working in me, though I ’ve talked 
of other matters—I do think that a horse, with the 
quick and frequent change of air a horse can give, 
may do everything for Mrs. Snipeton; for, as | 
have said before—she’s young, very young ; and 
youth takes much killing. And therefore, you ’]! 
— yourself easy; come, you'll promise me 
that?” 

**T will,” said Snipeton, a little softened. 
** You give me new heart. Come, another glass.”’ 

‘* Not another drop. Pen and ink, if you please. 
I must write a little prescription for alittle nothing 
for your good lady ; not that she wants medicine,”’ 
said Crossbone. 

** Then why poison her with it?’ asked Snipe- 
ton with some energy. 

** She would n’t be satisfied without it. There- 
fore, just a little colored negative ; nothing more.”’ 
Pen and ink were ordered, brought; and Cross- 
bone strove to write as innocently as his art allowed 
him. ‘* There must be an apothecary at Hamp- 
stead, and I’!] send the man with it;’’ and Cross- 
bone folded the prescription, and rose. 

** And when shall we see you again?” asked 
Snipeton. 

** Why, in two or three days. But I have done 
all the good I can at present. Youll try the 
horse ?”’— 

**T will.” 

** And the man ?”’— 

“1 ll think of him.—Tell me, does he know 
anybody in London *”’ 

** Any ealf you like, brought to Smithfield, 
knows more of the ways—more of the people of 
town. He’s a regular bit of country turf. Green 
and fresh. Else do you think I’d recommend 
him !*’ asked Crossbone very earnestly. 

* T almost think—I mean I’m pretty sure—that 
is, I will try him,’’ said Snipeton. 

‘* Then between ourselves, I’ve recommended 
you a treasure. And—stop; I was about to go, 
forgetting the most important thing. You heard 
me say that dumps were catching? I hope you ’ve 
choaghe of that. Now, that Mrs. Wilton—the 
housekeeper—she ’d ruin any young woman. 
Bless you! She’s hypochondria in petticoats.” 

‘*Humph! I don’t know; I prefer a serious 
woman for her calling. Perhaps a little over 
melancholy to be sute, nevertheless’’— 

“* Well, I'll say no more. After all, she may 
only seem melancholy to us. There may be a 
great deal of fun in her, for all we know. Some 
people remind us of mourning coaches at a funeral : 
the outside ’s dull and solemn enough ; and so, 
folks never think of the jokes that’s flying inside 
of ’em. As a professional man I know this, Mr. 
Snipeton ; and therefore I hate your very grave- 
looking le. If they really are what they look, 
they ’re bad; if they arn’t they ’re worse. And 
in a word—I might say more if I chose, but I 
won’t—in a word, I don’t think that Mrs. Snipe- 
ton will ever get any good from your housekeeper. 
Good bye, God bless you;—the man shall bring 
the ine.”” So saying, and looking deepest 
mystery, Crossbone departed. 

The apothecary had achieved more than he had 
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hoped. It was very true, thought Snipeton, the wo- 
man was cold—melancholy. Again, she had never 
looked upon him with pleasant looks. Her respect 
seemed wrung from her: it was not free—natural. 
And yet her eye watched his wife with unceasing 

rd. Every moment—when least wanted, too— 
she was hovering near her. How was it, he had 
never seen this before? It was plain the woman 
had some false influence ; exercised some power 
that estranged his wife from him. 

Let us leave Snipeton for a brief time struggling 
and weltering in this sea of doubt; now trying to 
touch certain ground, and now carried away again. 
Let us leave him, and follow the apotheeary. He 
had had just wine enough ; which circumstance was 
to him the most potent reason for having more. He 
had put up at the Flask at Hampstead ; and to that 
hostlery he strode, St. Giles silently following 
him. 

‘“My man,” said Crossbone, ‘‘ who was your 
father—where were you born—what have you been 
doing—and where do you come from? An answer 
if you please to each of these questions.”’ 

St. Giles, plucking up courage, simply replied 
—‘ I am his lordship’s servant; and have his 
orders to follow you.”’ 

‘“‘ There ’s not the slightest doubt, his lordship’s 
servant, that you ’re a convenient rascal of all 
work, and quite up to the business we shall put 
you on.” t not the reader imagine that these 
words were uttered by Crossbone: by no means: 
not a syllable of them. But the thought—the 
ethereal essence of words—had touched the brain 
of the apothecary, and his whole frame tingled 
with the awakened music. He had found a 
scoundrel, he was sure of it, and he was happy. 

‘** Very good, my man; very good, I understand 
you. As you say, you are his lordship’s servant, 
and have his lordship’s orders to take my directions. 
Very well. You will please to take your father and 
mother from my hands: understand for once that 
they were honest, respectable people; and be 
grateful for the parents I’ve given you. Your 
father, good man! was killed by a windmill ; and 
your mother still lives in the country, and regular- 
ly takes three fourths of your wages. And you 
are not to forget that you have a great love for that 
mother. And now, take this prescription to the 
apothecary’s; tell him to make it up, and send 
to Mr. Snipeton’s. After which, you ‘Il come to 
me atthe Flask. Go.’’ St. Giles, with perplexed 
looks, obeyed Crossbone, and went upon his errand. 
“‘T ’ve given the vagabond a father and mother to 
be proud of—it’s quite clear, much better than 
were really cemawed upon him; and he has n’t a 
word of thanks to say upon the matter. Let a 
gentleman lie as he will for the lower orders, 
they ’re seldom grateful. Nevertheless, let us 
have the virtue that he wants. Were he a piece of 

ig-headed honesty, he would n't suit our work. 

Yo: Providence has been very good in sending us 
a rascal.”’ With these mute thoughts, this final 
thanksgiving, did Crossbone step onward to the 
Flask. He would there further ponder on the plan 
that, throwing Snipeton’s young wife into the arms 
of a young nobleman—and, in common justice, so 
old and vulgar a man had no claim to such refine- 
ment and beauty ; she must have been originally 
intended for high life, and therefore cruelly misap- 
plied—would throw him, Crossbone, the prime 
phe ae into the very highest practice. He 
would keep a carriage! As he looked at the glo- 


rious clouds, colored by the setting sun, he felt 
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puzzled whether his coach panels should be a 
bright blue, a flame-colored yellow, or a rich mul- 
berry. Stil] the clouds changed and shifted, and 
still with the color of his carriage at his heart, he 
looked upon them as no other than a celestial pat- 
tern-book, relled out to help him in his choice. 
The wide west was streaked and barred with gold ; 
and staring at it, Crossbone was determined that 
lace—three-inch ]ace—should blaze upon his liv- 
eries. And rapt in this sweet dream, he walked 
on, his heart throbbing to the rumbling of his 
coach-wheels. That music was so sweet, so deep, 
absorbing, that accompanying his footsteps, he was 
within a few paces of the Flask ere he saw a 
crowd gathered about the door, and heard the 
words ** he’s killed.” His professional zeal was 
immediately quickened, and hurrying into the mid- 
dle of the crowd, he saw the body of a man, ap- 
parently lifeless, carried towards the inn. The 
people crowded around, and by their very anxiety 
impeded the progress of the bearers towards the 
door. ‘* Stand aside, folks—stand aside,’’ cried 
Crossbone, ‘* 1’m a physician ; that is, a medical 
man. Keep his head up, fellow.” 

**Get out o’ the way,’’ exclaimed a stranger. 
** you don’t know how to carry a fellow-cretur,”’ 
and the benevolent new-comer thrust aside the 
rustic who was, awkwardly enough, supporting 
the shoulders of the wounded man, and with 
admirable zeal, and great apparent tenderness, 
relieved him of the charge. ‘* Poor soul—poor 
soul!’’ he cried, much affected, ‘‘1 do wonder if 
he’s a wife and family ?”’ 

‘** A bed-room ; itmmediately—a bed-room,’’ ex- 
claimed Crossbone; and his sudden patient was 


;earried up-stairs, Crossbone following. As he 


ascended, a horse bathed in foam, and every muscle 
quivering, was led to the door. 

‘** It’s my belief that that Claypole sends out 
his boy to fly his kite a purpose to kill people, 
that he may bury ’em. That’s the third horse 
he’s frit this week; the little varmint! And this 
looks like death any how.’’ Thus delivered him- 
self, a plain-spoken native of Hampstead. 

** You may say death. Cracked like a egg- 
shell ;”’ and saying this, the speaker significantly 
pointed to his own skull. ‘‘ The doctor’s a try- 
ing to get blood: it’s my opinion he might as 
well try a tomb-stone. Well, this is a world, isn’t 
itt T often thanks my luck I can’t afford a horse ; 
for who’s safe a-horseback? A man kisses his 
wife and his babbies, if he has ’em, when he 
mounts his saddle of a mornin’—and his wife gets 
him lamb and sparrow-grass, or something nice for 
supper—’xpecting him home. She listens for his 
horse’s feet, and he’s brought to his door in a 
shell.”’ 

** Well, mate, you do speak a truth ; nobody can 
deny that,’’ said one of the mob; who, it is prob- 
able, scarcely dreamt that the sometime moralist 
and truth were so very rarely on speaking terms. 
And this the reader will, doubtless, admit, when 
we inform him that the man who so humanely, so 
affectionately lent his aid to the thrown horseman, 
helping to bear him with all tenderness up-stairs, 
was Mr. Thomas Blast. It was his business, or 
rather, as he afterwards revealed, his pleasure to 
be at Hampstead—his solemn pleasute. At this 
moment, St. Giles, on his return from the apothe- 
eary’s, came to the inn-door. Ere he was well 
aware of the greeting, his hand was grasped by 
Blast—‘*‘ Well, how do you dot Who’d have 
thought to see you here!’? Who, in sooth, but 
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Blast himself—seeing that he had dogged his 
from St. Sumes-cnmee' * Ha! a friend,” 
cried Blast, very much moved, ** you don’t know 
the trouble I ’ve had since we met. But you must 
see itin my looks. ‘Tell me, aint | twenty years 
older?”’ 

**T don’t see it,’’ muttered St. Giles; though, 
assuredly, such a sight would have carried its 
pleasure to the runaway transport. 

**Ha! yow won't see it; that’s so like a friend. 
But don’t let us stand in the street; come in and 
have a pot; for I’ve somethin’ to say that'll set 
your art a bleeding.’”? Hoping, praying, that 
Crossbone might not observe him—and feeling 
dwarfed, powerless, under the will of Blast—St. 
Giles turned into a side-room with his early 
teacher and destroyer. 

**T don’t feel as if I could do anything much 
in the way of drink,” said Blast, to the waiter 
following, ‘‘and so, a little brandy-and-water. 
Well, you wonder to see me at Hampstead, I dare 
say’ You can’t guess what brings me here?’’ 

** No,”’ said St. Giles. ‘* How should I1?”’ 

**]’m a altered man. I came here all this way 
for nothin’ else but to see the sun a settin’. Your 
health ;’’ and Blast, as he said, did nothing in the 
way of drink : for he gulped his brandy-and-water. 

“To see the sun a setting!’ cried St. Giles ; 
we fear, too, a little incredulously. 

‘*Ha! you ‘re young, and likes to see him a 
gettin’ up; it’s natrul; but when you’re my 
time o’ life, and have stood the wear and tear o’ 
the world as I have, you'll rather look at the 
sun when he sets, then. And,do you know why? 
You don’t? I'll tell you. Acause, when he sets, 
he reminds you of where you ’re agoing. I never 
thought I should ha’ been pulled up in the way 
I have been. But trouble’s done it. My only 
comfort ’s now to look at the settin’ sun—and he 
sets nowhere so stylishly as here at Hampstead.’’ 

‘*Humph! And so you ’ve had trouble ?”’ said 
St. Giles, coldly. 

** Don’t talk in that chilly way, as if your words 
was hailstones. I feel as if I could fall on your 
neck, and ery like a ’oman. Don’t freeze me in 
that manner. I said trouble. Loss o’ property, 
and death.”’ 

** Death !”’ cried St. Giles. 

** Little Jingo. That apple o’ both my eyes; 
that tulup of a child. Well, he was too clever to 
live long. I always thought it. Much too for’ard 
for his age. He’s gone. And now he’s gone, 
I do feel that I was his father.’’ St. Giles stifled 
arising groan. ‘‘ But—it’s my only comfort— 
he’s better looked arter now than with me.” 

**No doubt,’’ said St. Giles with a quickness 
that made Blast stare. ‘I mean, if he is where 
you hope he is.”’ 

‘* T should like to pay him some respect. I don’t 
want to do much: but—I know it’s a weakness; 
still a man without a weakness has no right to 
live among men; he’s too good for this sinful 
world. As I was saying, I know it’s a weak- 
ness: still, I should like to wear a little bit o’ 
black—if it was only a rag, so it was black. You 
could n’t lend me nothing, could yout Only a 
coat would be something to begin with.” 

St. Giles pleaded in excuse his very limited 
wardrobe ; and Blast was suddenly satisfied. 

** Well, he ’s gone ; and if I was to go as black 
as a nigger, he would n’t rest the better for’t. 
Besides, the settin’ sun tells me we shan’t be long 
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and so you ’ll know when you ’ve had my trouble, 
Your health agin.” 

** And you have had a loss of property besides t”’ 
asked St. Giles. 

** Look here,” cried Blast, taking off his hat 
and rumpling up his hair: ‘‘there’s a change! 
Once as black as a crow; and now—oh, my dear 
friend’’—St. Giles shrunk at the appeal as at a 
presented pistol—*‘ if you want to put silver on a 
man’s head, you ’ve only to take all the gold out 
of his pocket. Hada loss! You may say a loss. 
I tell you what it is: it’s no use for a man to 
think of being honest in this world : it isn’t. 1’ve 
tried, and I give it up.” 

** That ’s a pity,’”’ said St. Giles: knowing not 
what to say—knowing not how to shake off his 
tormentor. 

** Why, it is; for a man doesn’t often make 
his mind up to it. Well, I’ve had my faults, I 
know; who hasn’t? Still, I did think to reform 
when I got that lump of money ; and more, I did 
think to make a man of you. 17d chalked out 
the prettiest, innocentest life for both on us. Ill 
make a sojer of Jingo, I thought; yes, 1°ll buy 
him some colors for the army, and make him a 
gen’Iman at once. And then I thought we would 
so enjoy ourselves! We'd ha’ gone and been 
one all among the lower orders. In summer time 
we ’d ha’ played at knock ’ems down with ‘em, 
jest to show we was all made o’ the same stuff ; 
and in winter we wouldn’t ha’ turned up our 
noses at hot-cockles, or blind-man’s buff, or nothin’ 
of the sort; but ha’ been as free and comfortable 
with the swinish multitude (for I did begin to think 
’em that when I got the money) as if they ’d got 
gold rings in their noses, and like the pig-faced 
lady, eat out of a silver trough. I thought you ‘d 
be a stick to my old age. But what’s the use o’ 
thinking on it? As my schoolmaster used to say— 
‘ Him as sets his heart on the things of this life’— 
I’ve forgot the rest : but it ’s all of a piece.’’ 

** And how did you get this money ?”’ asked St. 
Giles, with very well-acted innocence. 

** How did 1 get the money! How should I 
get itt By the sweat of my brow.” And so far, 
the reader who remembers the labor of Blast in his 
theft of the gold-box, may acquit him of an un- 
truth. 

‘*And having got such a heap of gold,” re- 
joined St. Giles, ‘* pray tell me—how did you 
ose it ?”’ 

Now Blast had, and never suspected it, a sense 
of humor : he could really enjoy a joke when least 
palatable to most men; namely, when made 
against themselves. Nevertheless, with people 
who have only a proper pride of such philosophy, 
he had his share of sensitiveness, to be called up 
at a reasonable crisis. Hence, when Si. Giles 

ressed him to explain his loss, the jest became a 
Erart. Good nature may endure a tickling with a 
feather, but resents a scratch from a tenpenny nail. 
‘* My dear young friend,’’ said Blast, ‘‘ don’t do 
that ; pray don’t. When you ’re as old as me, 
and find the world a slippin’ from under you like a 
hill o’ sand, you "ll not langh at the losses o’ gray 
hairs,’’ and again Blast drew his fingers through 
his locks meekly, mournfully. ‘‘ How did I lose 
it? No: you warn’t at Liquorish, you warn’t! 
No; you don’t know? Well, I hope I’m not 
much worse than my neighbors; and I don’t like 
wishing bad wishes, it is sich old woman's work ; 
it’s only barking the louder for wanting teeth. 





apart. Nothing like sunsets to pull a man up; 


But this I will wish ; if a clergyman o’ the ’Stab- 
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lished Church is ever to choke himself with a fish- 
bone, I do hope that that clergyman does n’t live 
far from Lazarus, and that his name begins with a 
G. I’m nota spiteful man; and so 1 won’t wish 
anything more plain than that. But it s hard””— 
and again Blast, he could not help it, recurred to 
his loss—** it is hard, when I ’d resolved to live in 
with all the world, to give a little money to 
the poor, and—as we all must die—when | did 
die, to have sich a clean, respectable moniment put 
up to me inside the church, with a naked boy in 
white stone holding one hand to his eyes, and the 
other putting out his link—you ’ve seen the sort o’ 
thing I dare say ‘—it is hard to be done out of it 
after all. It’s enough to make a man, as I say, 
think o’ nothin’ but the setting sun. Howsomever, 
it serves me right. I ought to ha’ know’d that 
sich a fine place must ha’ belonged to the clergy- 
man. If1’d hid the box in a ditch, and not ina 
rson’s fish-pond, at this blessed moment you and 
P might ha’ been happy men ; lords for life ; and, 
what I ’ve heard, called. useful members of society. 
And now, mate,’’ asked Blast with sudden warmth 
—‘* how do you like your place! Is it the thing 
—is it clover?”’ 
** What place ?’’ asked St. Giles. 
place, certain, as yet.”’ 
‘* There, then, we won’t I nothin’ about it. 
Only this. When you ’re butler—if I ’m spared 


‘*T’m in no 


in this wicked world so long—you won't refuse an 
old friend, Jingo’s friend, Jingo’s mother’s friend”’ 
—St. Giles turned sick at his mother’s name, 
so spoken—‘ you won’t refuse him a bottle o’ 
the best in the pantry? 
eh?” 

** No,’’ stammered St. Giles. ‘* Why should I? 


You won't, will you? 


Certainly not, when I’m butler.’’ 

** And till then, old fellow,’’—and Blast bent 
forward in his chair, and touched St. Giles’ knee 
with his finger—*‘ lend us a guinea.’’ 

St. Giles recoiled from the request ; the more 
80, as it was seconded by contact with the petition- 
er. He made no answer; but his face looked 
blank as blank paper: not a mark was in it to 
serve as hieroglyph for a farthing. Blast could 
read faces better than books. ‘‘ You won’t then? 
Not so much as a guinea to the friend of Jingo’s 
mother?’’? St. Giles writhed again at the words. 
“Well, as it’s like the world, why should I 
quarrel? Now jest see the difference. See the 
money I ’d ha’ given you, if misfortin had n’t stept 
in. ‘He’s a fine fellow,’ I kept continually say- 
ing to myself ; ‘ I don’t know how it is, I like him, 
and he shall have half. Not a mite less than 
half.’ And now, you won’t lend me—for mind 
I don’t ax it as a gift—you won't lend me a 
guinea.” 

**T can’t,” said St. Giles. ‘I am poor myself : 
very poor.”’ 

** Well, as I said afore, we won’t quarrel. And 
80, you shall have a guineaofme.’’ Saying this, 
Blast with a cautious look towards the door, drew 
a long leathern purse from his pocket. St. Giles 
suddenly felt as though a party to the robbery 
that—he knew it—Blast must somewhere have 
perpetrated. 

** Not-a farthing,’ said St. Giles, as Blast 
dipped his finger and thumb in the purse. ‘* Not 
a farthing.”’ 

** Don’t say that ; don’t be proud, for you don’t 
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know in this world what you may want. I dare 
say the poor cretur up stairs was proud enough this 
mornin’ ; and what is he now ?”’ 

** Not dead !’’ cried St. Giles. 
dead.”’ 

** Why, hope ’s very well; and then it’s so 
very cheap. But there’s no doubt he’s gone ; 
and as he ’s gone, what, I should like to know’’— 
and Blast threw the purse airily up and down— 
‘* what was the use of this to him?”’ 

** Good God! You have n’tstole it ?’’ exclaimed 
St. Giles, leaping to his feet. 

** Hush!”’ cried Blast, ‘* don’t make sich a noise 
as that with adead body in the house. The worst 
o’ folks treat the dead with respect. Else people 
who ’re never thought of at all when in the world, 
would n’t be gone into black for when they go out 
of it. I’d no thought of the matter, when I run 
to help the poor cretur: but somehow, going up 
stairs, one of his coat pockets did knock at my 
knuckles so, that I don’t know how it was, when 
I*d laid him comfortable on the bed, and was 
coming down agin, I found this sort o’ thing in my 
pocket. Poor fellow! he ’l] never miss it. Well, 
you won’t have a guinea then ?”’ 

‘¢ 1 °d starve first,’’ exclaimed St. Giles. 

** My good lad, it isn’t for me to try to put my- 
self over your head—but this I must say ; when 
you ’ve seen the world as I have, you ‘ll know 
better.”’ At this moment, the waiter entered the 
room. 

‘* How is the poor gentleman up stairs ?’’ asked 
St. Giles. ‘Is there no hope ?’’ 

** Lor bless you, yes! They ’ve bled him and 
made him quite comfortable. He ’s ordered some 
rump-steaks and onions, and says he ‘ll make a 
night of it.”’ Thus spoke the waiter. 

**Do you hear that!’’ asked St. Giles of 
Blast. 

‘* Sorry to hear it: sorry to think that any man 
arter sich an escape, should think o’ nothing bet- 
ter than supper. My man, what’sto pay!” Si. 
Giles unbuttoned his pocket. ‘‘ No; not a far- 
den ; tell you, I won’t hear of it. Not a farden ; 
bring the change out o’ that,’’ and Blast laid 
down a dollar; and the waiter departed on his 
errand. 

** T tell you, I don’t want you to treat me; and 
I won’t have it,’’ said St. Giles. 

** My good young man, a proper pride ’s a pro- 
per thing; and I don’t like to see nobody without 
it. But pride atween friends I hate. So good 
bye, for the present. I Il take my change at the 
bar.’’?” And Mr. Blast was about to hurry himself 
from the room. 

‘* Stay,’’ said St. Giles ; ‘‘ should I wish to see 

ou, where are you to be found ?”’ 

** Well, I don’t know,” said Blast. ‘‘ Some- 
times in one place—sometimes in another. But 
one thing, my dear lad, is quite sure.’’ Here 
Blast put both his hands on St. Giles’ shoulders 
and looked in his face with smiling malignity— 
‘one thing is quite sure: if you don’t know 
how to find me,I shall always know where to 
come upon you. Don’t be afeard of that, young 
man.”’ 

And with this, Blast left the room, whilst St. 
Giles sank in his chair, weary and sick at heart. 
He was in the villain’s power, and seemed to exist 
only by his sufferance. 
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DROMIO PUBLICATIONS. 


Tue withering ridicule bestowed by Horace u 
literary imitators in his one emphatic appellative, 
*- servile herd,”’ has been repeated times without 
number, and the veriest tyro is now aware that 
theirs is, of all the sins of composition, the great- 
est. But since Horace’s time, an entirely new 
kind of literary imitation has come upon the field, 
one in which publishers are primarily, and in 
general authors only secondarily, concerned. It 
consists in the presentment of works in direct imi- 
tation of others which, whether from their origi- 
nality and merit, or from their aptly subserving 
some public need, have met with success. The 
writings of Swift and Pope tell us of a branch of 
‘* the trade”? devoted to this business early in the 
last century, with Edward Curl for its most emi- 
nent professor. But it has, in our time, reached a 
magnitude, compared with which its early histor 
is as mewling infancy to a Hercules’ pe me | 
It is now absolutely impossible for the slightest 
originality to be shown in any of the forms of 
paper and print, but it is immediately run upon by 
scores of the bibliopolic pecus, and tossed and 
gored into a thousand deformations. 

There is a vast number of grades in this imita- 
tive power—altogether apart, it must be under- 
stood, from respectable efforts in the line of fair 
competition—from him who can get up a similative 
novel or periodical, down to the poor serf who 
limits his efforts to the counterfeiting of a clever 
book-cover. It is, however, all one thing in its 
ultimate character—an effort to come in for a share 
of the benefits which some wits of a happier kind 
are supposed to derive from their originality. One 
cannot but be somewhat amused in contemplating 
the proceedings of these dullards. Their private ra- 
tiocinations are of course simple enough: ‘ There 
are Smart and Spritely—understood to make a 
capital thing by that magazine of theirs ; can’t we 
get up something of the same kind, and take a 
share of their profitst’? Here is the real principle 
of action; but of course the public must be told 
something else. A prospectus accordingly de- 
plores the absence of a certain desirable character 
in all existing periodicals. They are too utilitarian, 
and do not address themselves sufficiently to the 
feelings ; or perhaps they are too sentimental, and 
do not condescend sufficiently to the affairs of com- 
mon life. Anything will do that may serve to 
mask the real object—that of draining away a por- 
tion of the patronage bestowed upon Smart and 
Spritely. Sometimes even a tone of censure is 
assumed towards the parent works. They are 
misleading guides: much need has the poor pub- 
lic to be rescued from them. Here is the pure 
and clean tuber at last! An instance could actu- 
ally be shown of this kind of swagger being as- 
sumed, where the extreme meanness had been 
descended to of stealing part of the name, as well 
as imitating the form, of the work rivalled. What 
an odd idea—pretending to a superior virtue over 
the publication for which it was willing to be mis- 
taken! But such is the nature of the herd in gene- 
ral. Capable of the sneakery of a direct imitation, 
they seem to be capable of any inconsistency in 
working it out. Hence all the progeny of success- 
ful works are more or less parricidal in their tone. 
The parent is astonished to find twenty images of 
himself putting on a hostile frown against him, 
and that faults and failings in his character, which 
the world never could see, are at length detected 
and exposed by his own children. 


DROMIO PUBLICATIONS, 





To achieve an end with that unfortunate poly- 
poid animal, the public, is of course the real inten- 
tion of these breaches of the fifth commandment. 
The public, to do it justice, means well and dreams 
not of evil. But this just the more lays it open to 
be practised upon by the fraternity of imitators. 
The public wishes to be shaved ; it has heard of 
a clever artist in that line near the Blue Pests ; it 
seeks the shop according to a description it has 
got, and blunders into one of four exactly imitative 
barbers’ tabernacles which have been got up by 
the side of the meritorious original. The public 
has heard of an amazingly clever cork-screw, which 
whips corks out of bottles as it were by magic, and 
it goes to provide itself with the admirable instru- 
ment: it does not get the genuine screw, but one 
made by a man with a similar name, and who, 
being a numskull, gives his wares only an appear- 
ance, but not the reality, of their pretended virtues. 
Again, the os is anxious to get a certain pill, 
in which it has been taught, from its youth up, to 
place reliance : it sends for a three-shillings-and- 
sixpence box, and is supplied with a base imitation, 
loudly proclaiming on its cover, ‘* Be sure to ask 
for the true-blue antibilious pill, prepared by 
oa .’ Thus is the public imposed upon in 
literature also. To every favorite work which it 
may desire, it has to make its way through an en- 
tangling brushwood of similative works, all pretend- 
ing to be the true work in the first place ; and in 
the second, if the first trick fail, to be better. Every 
now and then its attention is attracted by a pro- 
spectus which will not be overlooked; for go 
where the public will, there is the portentous an- 
nouncement. Well, the public reads the advertise- 
ment, and (we shall suppose the thing referred to 
is a newspaper) not being behind the scenes in 
such matters, it yields a kind of credence to the 
tale which it is told—as to interests of its own to 
be advanced, and so forth. It purehases; it reads ; 
half-recollecting all the time that there were very 
tolerable publications of that kind before, even to 
the minutest specialty of character; rather hazy, 
however, about the fact ; always looking for the 
out come of the great promise—when is the fun to 
begin? Why, after all, the old work was just as 
good, or rather better. What is the meaning of 
all this? Only, dear public, that a certain worthy 
person, who could not start an idea of his own, got 
up behind another man’s idea, and tried all he 
could to oust him from the possession of his own 
vehicle. There is nothing else in the whele 
matter. But only thou, silly public that thou art, 
couldst never see it. 

It is melancholy, too, this desperate struggle to 
get bread reft from each other’s mouths. It is not 
all slavish meanness of soul. Often there is inge- 
nuity of no inconsiderable amount expended in get- 
ting up a passable imitative work. Often wonder- 
ful sacrifices of capital and labor are made to thrust 
the secondary work into the saddle of its primary. 
It was lately stated that an imitative wus news- 
paper had caused an outlay of twenty thousand 
pounds, the return of which was one of the 
remotest of contingencies. What heroisms these 
are in their way !—perverted, misapplied, yet still 
heroisms—elements in what might, associated with 
purer elements than acquisitiveness for self and 
partners, constitute great characters. One could 
almost weep over human nature thrown into posi- 
tions so wretchedly false, and the redemption from 
which seems, for the present at least, so hopeless. 
— Chambers. 
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THE CAGED LARK, 
From Fraser’s Magazine. 


THE CAGED LARK. 


Hovr by hour the dreary day 
Slowly, sadly wore away ; 

Heavy drops of ceaseless rain 
Beating ’gainst the window-pane ; 
Bitter winds with gusty sound 
Mournfully were wailing round, 
Till at last the outward gloom 
Seemed to fill my quiet room, 
And I looked with tearful eyes 
Upward to the weeping skies. 
Now and then a few quick feet 
Passed along the village street, 
Now and then a child's shrill ery 
Mingled with the wind’s deep sigh. 
Many a thought of other days— - 
Fairer scenes and brighter Mays— 
Filled my discontented heart : 

1, who oft had taken part 

In the gladness of the spring ; 

I, whose joy it was to sing 

Of the earth’s awakening 

From her ice-bound wintry sleep, 
Now could only pine and weep, 
For my soul grew faint and dull, 
Longing for the beautiful. 


«* Spring was wont of old, ’”’ I said, 
* Blessings on my path to shed. 
Once her skies were all serene, 

All her fields of richest green, 

All her flowers of loveliest sheen. 
Then the hidden cuckoo sang, 

Till the leafy greenwood rang 
With his lay, and thousands more 
Sounding till the day was o’er ; 
Nor were even hushed at night 
Songs and echoes of delight. 
Then, where’er my feet might tread, 
Starlike ‘flowers were gaily spread : 
Studded were the banks and fields 
With the primrose’ yellow shields, 
Cowslip-bells and violets small 
Blossomed ere the grass was tall, 
And the murmur of the bee 

Ever rose unceasingly, 

Where the scented furze unrolled 
Banners fair of green and gold. 
Then the bright-winged butterfly, 
Like a dream of joy, flew by, 

Or awhile in quiet hung 

Where the tufted harebells swung. 
All of old was bright and glad,— 
Now, alas! how changed and sad! 
Now the skies are cold and grey, 
And throughout the live-long day, 
Prisoned in my room, I hear 

Not a sound of joyous cheer— 
Nothing but the ceaseless rain 
Beating ’gainst the window-pane, 
And the wind, with hollow tone, 
Round my dwellng making moan. 
Few and pale the leaves I see 
Budding on yon chestnut-tree. 
Here and there, within the bound 
Of my plot of garden-ground, 
Some stray flower of fairest dye 
Half unveils its timid eye, 

Till the storm-blast, rushing by, 
Blights its charms, but half-revealed, 
And its early doom is sealed. 








Spring-time—season sad and drear, 
Once the gayest of the year, 

T am altered e’en as thou! 

Pain hath left upon my brow 
Shadows that may ne’er depart ; 
Care hath brooded at my heart, 
Till I feel I cannot be 

E’er again in spirit free. 

Now I have no spells to raise 
Thoughts that cheer’d my brighter days ; 
Other visions life hath brought, 
Sadder lore than once I sought.”’ 


Thus, in lonely hour, I said, 
Half believing joy had fled, 
And my own bright hopes were dead. 
Suddenly, while still I spoke, 
Blithest music near me woke, 
Piercing through the gloomy air, 
Like a voice of praise and prayer. 
Though the wind blew loud aad shrill, 
Yet it had not power to chill 
Gladness such as filled that strain ; 
And the shower beat in vain 
Round the prison, where had birth 
Those rich sounds of dauntless mirth. 
Well I knew the strains I heard 
Came from an imprisoned bird, 
One whose nature was to cleave 
Freest air from morn till eve, 
Prone to greet with fearless wing 
Sunshine and the breath of spring. 
Yet, though men had done him wrong, 
Still arose his cheerful song ; 
Still, although the clouds were dark, 
Wildly sang that captive lark. 
Quickly faded the distress 
Of mine hours of loneliness. 
Near me seemed to pass once more 
Lovely things I ’d seen of yore ; 
Sense of all the love and joy 
Time and change could ne’er destroy. 
Thoughts of eyes whose loving light 
Still could make my dwelling bright, 
O’er my spirit rushed again, 
At the bidding of that strain : 
And my humbled head I bent, 
Heedful of the lesson sent 
To rebuke my discontent. 


Brightly falls the sunshine now 
On each blossom-laden bough. 
Every moss-grown apple-tree 
Is a lovely sight to see, 
With its bloom in clusters fair 
Opening to the sunny air. 
Breezes, stealing round about, 
Shake the hidden fragrance out, 
Flinging on the ground below 
Frequent showers of mimic snow. 
Gleams of purest white are seen 
*Mid the chestnut’s tufts of green ; 
Pyramids of pearly flowers 
Peeping from their thick-leaved bowers. 
*Mong the boughs light breezes pass, 
And the shadows on the grass 
Move the while like living things ; 
Many a pendent blossom swings 
From a lofty sycamore, 
And along the turfy floor 
Thick the lowly daisies beam ; 
King-cups shed a golden gleam 
O’er the meadows near the stream. 
Proud, and beautiful, and strong 
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Still the river sweeps along. 

Here and there a pleasant shade 

Elm or hawthorn-bough hath made, 

Or the willow’s streamers gay 

Throw their shadow on its way: 

Beauty more than gloom they shed 

O’er the river’s sunlit bed. 

Swallows in their merry flight 

Haunt the stream from morn till night. 

Gracefully as fairy boat 

On a magic lake might float, 

Now and then a milk-white swan 

In his stately joy moves on. 

Yet though spring’s rich beauty glow 

As it did long years ago, 

T am but a captive still 

With an oft-impatient will ; 

But whene’er my heart is fain, 

In its weakness to complain, 

Hark! for once again pes 

Blithest music, rising clear 

From that other captive near. 

Little of the sky he sees, 

Little of the flowers and trees ; 

Little he was used to rove, 

Houses round him and above ! 

Yet upon the sod he stands 

(Laid, perchance, by kindly hands 

On his prison-floor) and sings, 

E’en as if his folded wings 

Still were free to range at will 

Higher than the highest hill. 

And again my heart will heed 

This sweet lesson in its need ; 

And in other's bliss rejoice, 

Bidden by that captive’s voice. 
May, 1845. 





From the Spectator, 30 May. 


THE DEBATE IN THE LORDS, ON THE CORN 
BILL. 


Tue debate lasted three long nights. With 
fewer speeches, more elaborate preparation, a 
greater stateliness of manner, and less unmeasured 
rudeness in decorum than in the commons, the 
pepene of the discussion has not fulfilled the 

uke of Richmond’s promise, that after the first 
stage personalities should he altogether avoided. 
The Earl of Ripon, who led the debate, began it, 
in no unworthy spirit however, with personal mat- 





THE DEBATES ON THE CORN BILL. 


lurked there; and now we have them out, con- 
verting old obstructors into most efficient auxilia- 
ries in the progress of opinion. 

To the worst class of personalities the protec- 
tionists stuck with a pertinacity that would have 
been amusing if it had not been repulsive. Sir 
Robert Peel and his misdeeds were the main ob- 
ject of their diatribes; but the League came in for 
a share, with the imputation of all sorts of bad mo- 
tives and evil designs. The Duke of Richmond 
abandoned himself as thoroughly as any speaker to 
vituperation ; and, with more or less coarseness or 
delicacy, all who followed on his side made the 
question hinge on the personal part of the affair. 
Even the venerable and diplomatic Lord Ashbur- 
ton, though statistical, was also personal. Lord 
Stanley's speech, pronounced by eulogists to be 
his masterpiece, was no exception. Composed 
with all the skill that his natural cleverness and 
parliamentary practice could command, and com- 
prising all the points and commonplaces of the sub- 
ject, it did not contain one new idea—it placed 
nothing in a new light. But it rednimated the 
dead, revalled the forgotten, reproduced the aban- 
doned ; tricked them out in rhetoric that pleased 
the ear ; and with the nice tact of a true speaking 
artist, touched very tenderly the frail topics that 
shunned the grasp of masculine reasoning and the 
light of exposure. The ‘‘ great speech’’ was con- 
structed as much as — to inflict pain. In 
some of the most studied ges, personal ma- 
lignity towards Sir Robert Peel seemed to inspire 
every word. The assault, indeed, was clothed in 
decorous language, but not disguised; and when 
he, most untruly, described ‘* his right honorable 
friend’? as mistaking clamor for the deep still flow 
of public opinion, he but echoed in more courteous 
phrase the Duke of Richmond’s imputation of in- 
competency and cowardice. The reason for this 
position of Lord Stanley is explained by the se- 
quence of facts. Lord Stanley was not felicitous 
in the administration of colonial affairs; he was 
virtually set aside in the New Zealand business, 
silenced when he would have given tongue, and 
‘* pitchforked”’ into the house of lords, not as pro- 
motion, but as a way of shelving him; and the se- 
ries of significant facts is crowned by the outburst 
of this speech. His object in it seems to have 
been to emulate, to outdo Mr. Disraeli. His sta- 
tistics were similar, but not quite so wild: foreign 
corn, for instance, is to come in under the new bill 
at 40s., instead of 35s.; and the quantity, three 
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even at that time in the main opposed to any corn- 


law at all: and he assented, not on the score of 
‘* protection to native industry,’’ but “ independ- 
ence of foreign countries.’’ So likewise the Earl 
of Haddington, it now turns out, has long avow- 
edly changed his mind on the subject of protection. 
It is easy to sneer at these avowals and treat them 
as insincere: there is every reason to believe them 
quite sincere. Had these peers possessed a mere 
ambition for place, they might have whistled off 
Sir Robert Peel, and, by strengthening Lord Stan- 
ley, have prepared a new way to office ; for, thus 
supported, his prospect would have been very dif- 
ferent from what it now is. But, whatever the 
motive that actuates them, the effect is plain: Sir 
Robert Peel's advance in the direction of free 
trade has induced an extraordinary move among 


the quondam tories: free-traders, it appears, | act in a body as supporters of the bill. 


the lords is as clearly a disa 





spirit. Mr. Disraeli never attained office, and as- 
sails Sir Robert Peel: Lord Stanley has lost of- 
fice, and assails Sir Robert Peel. The Disraeli of 
ointed man as his 
prototype in the commons. ‘The single new fact 
in Lord Stanley’s speech, if it is new, was the 
confession that in Sir Robert Peel’s cabinet he 
was quite alone in resisting the proposal to abolish 
the corn laws. Lord Haddington appears to have 
been at first a supposed companion in dissent ; but 
he was really as hearty in assent as any. Of all 
the leading men in the conservative party, there- 
fore, Lord Stanley is the only one who deserts the 
onward policy of Sir Robert Peel. 

Personalities also formed a prominent feature in 
some whig speeches. The party held a meeting 
at Landsdowne House on Saturday, and — to 
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dent that without some such restraint Lord Nor- 
manby would haye been one to mutilate the mea- 
sure. He talked of the fixed duty ; strayed some- 
how to the subject of sanatory improvements ; puz- 
vied about house-rents in town and country ; 
seemed to regret that Sir Robert Peel should be 
the man to introduce so good a measure ; and fin- 
ished by saying that he should support it. Lord 
Normanby vacillates between his patriotism and 
his party ties: he is evidently a man of the past. 
Lord Clarendon’s masterly speech shows him to 
be a man of the present—one who can command 
events. He forgot faction and old feuds, and ap- 
peared as a leading man in the party of those who 
have for their sole object the service of the coun- 
try. Less showy than Lord Stanley’s speech, 
Lord Clarendon’s outlives it: there is between the 
two all the difference between the real and the un- 
real; and Lord Clarendon will probably be work- 
ing officially as a statesman when Lord Stanley is 
forgotten as an orator. Another whig, if so he 
can be called, that deserved well, is Earl Grey ; 
who spoke at the opening of the third night. He 
did not enter at all into the party questions, but 
did good and laborious service in exposing Lord 
Stanley’s tissue of glittering hollowness ; picking 
to pieces his arguments, confuting his facts, rub- 
bing off his glosses. Lord Stanley had a Liver- 
pool correspondent, whose letter he read obviously 
because it contained abuse of Sir Robert Peel : 
Lord Grey also had a Liverpool correspondent, 
who utterly refuted Lord Stanley’s statistics, with 
his terrible prophecies of exhaustless supplies to 
swamp the British corn-market. 

The third night, and the debates were wound up 
by the Duke of Wellington, in a speech of charac- 
teristic brevity, plainness, and directness—worth, 
at that stage, volumes of argumentation. He 
forcibly set forth the political necessity under which 
he and his colleagues acted : he warned the house 
against the suicidal impolicy of endeavoring to brave 
the crown and the popular branch of the legisla- 
ture. Recurring to personalities, he shadowed 
forth a fine sentiment; his position is peculiar; if 
he has rendered public services, have they not 
been strikingly acknowledged! the favors con- 
ferred upon him by crown and country have re- 
moved him from party—he owes higher obliga- 
tions. Most nobly spoken: and well has he ful- 
filled those obligations now, not perhaps without 
some sacrifice of associations and predilections. 
He hinted, too, that this perhaps was the last oc- 
casion on which he might tender his advice. On 
the whole, the great captain’s admirable address 


mon sense of the question, and to the higher views 
which had at times been forgotten. It fitly ush- 
ered in the triumph of the popular measure ; whose 
march has been signalized, not by clamor and out- 


of the way before the whig reaccession. Hence 
the magnanimity. We are glad to see the whigs 
take so intelligent a view of their own interests. 
Another astute move by the premier-proximate 
is on the sugar-duties. Lord John Russell has re- 
corded Ais intention to abolish the differential du- 
ties. Luckily for that whig advance, Mr. Hume, 
at the instance of the minister, has waived his res- 
olutions on the West Indies. The less done in 
that behalf before Lord John enters the field, the 
better for him. This notice of Lord John’s is his 
** London letter’? of the sugar-duties. Under dif- 
ferent circumstances, it might, indeed, have the 
awkward effect of making Sir Robert Peel attend 
to the subject himself; in which case, Lord John’s 
embryo scheme would probably be superseded 
by one more comprehensive and thoroughgoing. 
But the chances are in his favor, as Sir Robert’s 
hands are full. He will probably not have time to 
overcome the ‘ split in the cabinet” on the sugar 
Whig 





THE PORTUGUESE JEWS. 


‘*Tue Portuguese nation,’ says the Duchess 
of Abrantes, “is three parts Jewish.’’ Obliged 
to conform outwardly to the Church of Rome, so 
strong was their attachment to the religion of their 
ancestors, that the government, through motives 
of policy, was obliged from time to time to ac- 
knowledge the existence of the feeling; and at 
length by an edict, in the year 1773, allowed the 
children of Moses to hold their festival—rehieved 
them from taxes levied on them as Jews—and 
made honorable mention by name of certain offi- 
cers of state who were Jews, yet had been prime 
ministers and treasurers, and fiaally declared that 
‘*the blood of the Hebrews is the blood of our 
apostles, our deacons, our presbyters, and our 
bishops.”’ 

Prior, however, to this act of toleration, the 
flames of the Autos de Fe, and the dungeons of the 
Inquisition, had, by the terror they inspired, driven 
from their homes great numbers of the Portuguese 
Jews. These, generally speaking, fled to Eng- 
land and Holland. They were composed of all 
ranks—noblemen, officers, learned physicians and 
opulent merchants ;—many carried with them great 
wealth, and there were individuals who maintained 
in England a ducal establishment. The first 
names of the Portuguese nation may still be traced 
_among their present descendants, who occupy very 





‘different situations. The Villa Reals, the Alva- 
was calculated to bring back the peers to the com- | rez, the Mendez, the F 


| De Salvas, the Garcias, the D’Aguilans, the Sou- 


cos, the Rebellos, the 


zas, the De Castros, the Salvadors, and a Jong list, 
| betray their Lusitanian lineage. 
These distinguished persons constituted for 


rage, but by the deliberate concutrence of all par- | many years what is called the community of Span- 


ties save one in a national act. 

Incidentally connected with these movements of 
party, is the conduct of Lord John Russell ; which 
has been more creditable in the way of leadership 
than it had hitherto seemed. Te him is the merit 


‘ish and Portuguese Jews of London. 


families who brought wealth, assumed their rank 
in society. / 
‘sources of commerce—many of their physicians 
have obtained great practice in England; and 


he nobler 


The mercantile class opened new 


impated of convening the whig peers at Lands- | Jews have excelled in that science from remote 
downe House, to keep them in order for the task | ages. 


of passing the bill. There might be a sharp eye 


The Portuguese Jews of London could never 


to self-interest in his doing so. As Ireland was | drop their national characteristic ; they were re- 


Sir Robert Peel’s “ difficulty,’’ the corn bill was 
Lord John’s: he was bound to pass it, but wanted 


| 


| 


markable for their haughtiness, their high sense 
of honor, and their stately manners. Subsequent- 


strength for the Hereulean labor: it was of vital ly, Jewish emigrants flocked from Germany, Po- 


importance that Sir Robert Peel should get it out 
cXxIv. LIVING AGE. VOL. X. 8 


iland and Barbary, a race in every respect of infe- 
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rior rank. The Portuguse shrank from all contact 
with them ; different synagogues separated them ; 
and the Lusitanian Jew would rather have returned 
to the fires of Lisbon than have intermarried with 
the Jew of Alsace or Warsaw. The latter was 
humiliated by indigence, and pursued the meanest 
and not unfrequently the most disreputable crafis. 
The former, opulent and high-minded, indolent, 
polished and luxurious, splendid in dress and equi- 
page, felt himself disgraced by the beard and gab- 
ardine of the Polander. 

As the property of the Jews was formerly en- 
tirely personal, and they were prohibited from 
holding real estate, the wealth of Jewish families, 
it has been observed, never outlasted two genera- 
tions. This has been the fate of the Portuguese 
Jews. By the chances and changes of fortune, 
some of the German Jews emerged from their 
lowly state—skilled in the arts and the artifices of 
finance, and the wealth of the Jewish nation is de- 
picted in their coffers; and these northern Jews 
are even courted by the humble descendants of 
their haughty Portuguese brethren. 

Before leaving the subject, it may be stated for 
the information of the curious, that at the time of 
the first great expulsion of the Jews from Spain, 
fifty thousand families were driven into Portugal. 
Of these, those whose fathers had received hap- 
tism, were known as Christianos novos ; they were 
numerous, and secretly Judaized. Under the ad- 
ministration of the great Pombal, the priests per- 
suaded King Joseph to renew that badge of Juda- 
ism, the yellow hat, to mark the Christianos novos 
among his subjects, The edict was prepared ; 
Pombal the next morning appeared before his ma- 
jesty with three yellow hats; one he offered to 
the king, one to the grand inguisitor, and put the 
third on his own head ; saying, ‘‘ I obey your majes- 
ty’s order, in providing these badges, to be worn 
by those whose blood has been tainted by Juda- 
ism.’’— Genius of Judaism. 
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POLITICAL HISTORY. 


‘“*Memorrs of the Administrations of Washing- 

‘ton and John Adams, edited from the papers of 

Oliver Wolcott, Secretary of the Treasury, by 

‘George Gibbs,”’ is the title of a work in two large 
octavos, just published. We announce the publi- 
‘cation, without having read a page of the work be- 
yond the preface, anticipating instruction, and a 
revival of historical recollections from its future 
perusal. The character of the work may be infer- 
red from the preface, which is annexed entire, and 
which will be admired for its honest and sturdy 
straight-forwardness :— 

‘* No writer probably ever escaped criticism by 
‘Geprecating it. Least of all can one claim an 
- exemption who has awakened anew, quarrels which, 

if not forgotten, have been suffered to slumber, and 
renewed a warfare which had slackened in its 
animosity. The editor of these volumes certainly 
ean elaim no favor as a right, and solicits none in 
merey. He has ventured to put his case on the 
merits, and must stand or fall by them. 

**Qne thing only he would say, and that some- 

what perhaps in the style of the painter who label- 
‘Jed his animals lest they should be mistaken. It is, 
to explain the design on which he has proceeded. 
His first intention was merely to produce a bio- 
graphical sketch of an honored parent, whose ser- 
vices he believed entitled him to such commemora- 
tion, and whose actions he conceived had been mis- 





HISTORY. 





understood and misrepresented. An examination 
of the field and the materials at his disposal after- 
wards changed this design ; and he resolved to ex- 
hibit as much of the history and polities of certain 
periods connected with Mr. Wolcott’s life as the 
nature and extent of these papers seemed to war- 
rant; in the hope that some light (if only a few 
rays, so that they were distinct ones) might be shed 
upon the path through which, as a nation, we have 
travelled. The life of the individual has therefore 
been made subservient to a wider design—the con- 
tribution of materials for a biography of party. 
Whether the alteration has been a wise one, so far 
as success is concerned, the judgment of others 
must decide. Written with discrimination, a me- 
moir of Mr. Wolcott would have possessed interest 
as that of a man having strong personal character- 
istics, and at the same time presenting the type of 
a class. The attempt, if unsuccessful, would at 
any rate have involved less disgrace in its quiet 
descent to that respectable oblivion whither so 
many have preceded it. He has, however, ven- 
tured upon a different task, with little expectation, 
it is true, of producing a work of historical merit, 
but (nor is the distinction a paradox) with that of 
offering one of historical value. It pretends to no 
perspective of narration—there has been no attempt 
to treat of its subjects in their relative proportions. 
Importance has sometimes produced enlargement— 
abundance of material or novelty much oftener. 
He has considered at all times the matter intro- 
duced as possessing the chief importance, and his 
own comments or details merely secondary ; he has 
therefore preserved and presented that matter with 
scrupulous fidelity, nothing having been kept back 
which affected the subject in hand, or which can- 
dor, fairness, or its necessity to the whole truth 
required to be exhibited. He has not, indeed, con- 
sidered it necessary to cumber a work, perhaps 
injudiciously expanded, by all the domestic and 
business details of private correspondence or with 
multiplied repetitions of the same ideas; he has, 
therefore, in some instances, as will be seen in the 
work itself, furnished only extracts from corre- 
spondence ; but no suppressions have been made of 
political matter—no opinions or remarks have been 


withheld as injudicious or censurable. In one 
word, he has neither garbled anything which he 
has pretended to insert, nor kept back anything 


which he thought worth inserting. In the open- 
ness of friendly intercourse, men say and write 
much that they would not justify to their own 
minds; no sensible reader, however, but can make 
these allowances. Men are to be judged not by a 
single and perhaps a floating thought, but by the 
tenor of their ordinary language and the sum of 
their whole lives. The squeamishness which 
would present a statesman, a thinker, or a writer,. 
ever with his best foot foremost, is contemptible in 


itself, and manifests a distrust of the subject. With 
these views he has, preferring that to the opposite 
error, perhaps admitted matter which good taste 


would have wished to exclude. 

** Of the pa mass of correspondence preserved 
by Mr. Wolcott, difficulty has been experienced in 
deciding what to reject. There were many letters 
interesting to readers in a particular section of the 
country, which would not prove so to all; there 
were others valuable only as showing the unanimi- 
ty, or difference of opinion on public measures in 
distant states ; there were some merely curious as 
illustrating the character of individuals. To throw 
aside all these would give to the work an ineom- 
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pleteness in the estimation of those whose judgment 
was to be regarded; and the work of rejection has 
therefore, in this respect also, been exercised with 
a more sparing, hand, than the writer's own choice 
would have dictated. The selections have been 
made from some twenty volumes of letters; the 
whole MS. collection, including revolutionary cor- 
respondence, drafts of official papers, and miscel- 
laneous documents extending to nearly fifty. 
These papers were all carefully arranged by Mr. 
Wolcott himself. It is believed that the general 
value of what is published, will be regarded as an 
apology for any defect in judgment in the selection. 
‘The letters of Hamilton, Cabot, Ames, Griswold, 
King, and others, will be in the eyes of every stu- 
deut a mine of political history. They will give a 
more just view of the actual opinions and objects 
of those men, than the hostility of their opponents 
has hitherto permitted. ‘They will be found honor- 
able alike to the patriotism and the sagacity of the 
federal leaders. 

“The bulk of the work has arrested it at the 
downfall of the federal ascendancy. Should, how- 
ever, public favor justify its resumption ; materials, 
and those of equal value, remain for an exposition 
of the subsequent history of that party, and of the 
principles and acts of their successors in power. 

‘« By some, the editor may be censured for the 
harshness with which he has treated political oppo- 
nents—whose enmities have long since died with 
them, or at least Jong since become inactive. To 
those he would say, that a willingness to shun 
controversy, to avoid embittering the feelings, or 
wounding the affections of the living, would have 
induced him to spare attacks upon individuals—had 
not higher than mere personal considerations dic- 
tated his course. He has felt himself not only the 
vindicator, but in some sort the avenger, of a by- 
gone party and a buried race. The men whose 
characters and conduct he has held up to scorn or 
to reproach, spared none. No integrity in public 
service, or purity in private life, no sanctity of 
oficial reputation, or of domestic ties, were by them 
regarded. Deliberately and wickedly they lied 
down men whom they could not cope with in a 
fairer field. Their hatred followed the federalists 
to the place of daily toil and to the evening hearth ; 
it stopped not with their overthrow, nor relented at 
their graves. It mingled with the funeral wail of 
a nation at the death of Washington; it exulted 
over the assassination of Hamilton ; and trampled 
the turf which covered the dust of Ames. That 
they wrested from the federal party the government 
of the nation was nothing ; it is the means by which 
they compassed its destruction, the use they made 
of their victory, and the lasting consequences of 
their misgovernment which are condemned. To 
whom is it owing that the names of the great foun- 
ders of the republic are by-words for political hacks 
tocarp at? To whom is it attributable, that how- 
ever just a measure, however called for by national 
policy, it is enough to term it ‘ federal’ to defeat it? 

o whom that the hireling of party finds reason 
enough for the denial of individual justice in the 
opinions of the applicant? ‘To whom that dema- 
goguism rides triumphant to high places, corru 
tion prevails in the morals of the nation, and sedi- 
tion is fostered to the overthrow of law? 

‘To the historian there is no statute of limita- 
‘ions against political crimes. 


*** The evil that men do LIVES AFTER THEM.’ ”’ 





THE DEW-DROP AND THE STREAM. 


Tue following beautiful lines, which we find in 
a newspaper, are said to be the production of a 
servant girl from Devonshire. 


The brakes with golden flowers were crowned, 
And melody was heard around— 

When, near the scene, a dew-drop shed 

Its ]ustre on a violet’s head, 

And trembling to the breeze it hung! 

The streamlet, as it rolled along, 

The beauty of the morn confessed, 

And thus the sparkling pearl addresses : 


** Sure, little drop, rejoice we may, 
For all is beautiful and gay ; 
Creation wears her emerald dress, 
And smiles in all her loveliness. 
And with delight and pride I see 
That little flower bedewed by thee— 
Thy lustre with a gem might vie, 
While trembling in its purple eye.” 


** Ay, you may well rejoice, tis true,” 
Replied the radiant drop of dew— 

** You will, no doubt, as on you move, 
To flocks and herds a blessing prove. 
But when the sun ascends on high, 

Its beam will draw me towards the sky ; 
And T must own my little power— 

I've but refreshed a humble flower.” 


‘* Hold !*’ cried the stream, ‘‘ nor thus repine— 
For well ‘tis known a Power divine, 
Subservient to His will supreme, 

Has made the dew-drop and the stream, 
Though small thou art, (I that allow,) 

No mark of Heaven's contempt art thou— 
Thou hast refreshed a humble flower, 

And done according to thy power.’’ 


All things that are, both great and small, 
One glorious Author formed them all ; 
This thought may all repinings quell ; 
What serves his purpose, serves him well. 





Rise or tHe Muicrave Famity.—The first 
diving-bell we read of was nothing but a very 
large kettle, suspended by ropes, with the mouth 
downwards, and planks to sit on, fixed in the mid- 
dle of its concavity. Two Greeks at Toledo. in 
1588, made an experiment with it before the Em- 
peror Charles V. They descended in it, with a 
lighted candle, to a considerable depth. In 1683, 
William Phipps, the son of a blacksmith, formed a 
project for unloading a rich Spanish ship sunk on 
the coast of Hispaniola. Charles II. gave him a 
vesse] with everything necessary for his undertak- 
ing; but being unsuccessful, he returned in great 
poverty. He then endeavored to procure another 
vessel ; but failing, he got a subscription, to which 
the Duke of Albemarle contributed. In 1687, 
Phipps set sail in a ship of 200 tons, having 
previously engaged to divide the profits according 
to the twenty shares of which the subscription 
consisted. At first, all his labors proved fruitless ; 
but at last, when he seemed almost to despair, he 
was fortunate enough to bring up so much treas- 
ure, that he returned to England with the value 
of £200,000. Of this sum he got about £20,000, 
and the Duke of Albemarle £90,000. Phipps 
was knighted by the king, and laid the foundation 
of the fortunes of the present noble house of Mul- 
grave. Since that time, diving-bells have been very 
often employed.— Mechanics’ Magazine, No. 1119. 
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THE NEUVAINE OF 
From Chambers’ Journal. 
THE NEUVAINE OF THE CHANDELEUR. 
A TALE—FROM THE FRENCH. 


Tuere is in country life a charm unknown to 
the inhabitants of large cities, particularly in early 
youth. A city life may be preferred im the age oi | 
activity of the passions, when the spirit of enter- | 

rise and the thirst for success animate the soul; 
bas the country is the element of childhood and 
youth, where the tenderest and most exalted sen- 
timents of the soul may unfold and expand. In 
the country, the familiar abandonment of the early | 
relations of life is prolonged, without danger, till | 


beyond the age when the least familiarity becomes | 
dangerous and suspected among young people in| 
large cities. In the country, habit prolongs those 

innocent pleasures, under the atientive eye of | 
mothers, even in the ardent season of youth. One | 
is already a man ia mind, but a child stil! in tastes. | 
At the age of eighteen I loved the fuir young girls, | 
amongst whom I passed the happiest hours of the | 
day, with all the affection of a heart accustomed | 
to love them, but without fever, without inquietude, | 
and almost without preference. 

On the 24th of January, 1802, we were al] | 
assembled, as usual, before the hour of supper—_ 
for suppers were still in fashion—and were talking | 
confusedly around our mothers, who were gravely | 
conversing on matters not less frivolous. The. 
question debated amongst us was the choice of a 
game. 

‘* We should not be at a loss,”’ said the dark- 
haired Theresa, ‘‘ if Ciara were come. She knows 
every game that has ever been invented; and 
when, by chance, she happens to forget, she invents 
one immediately.” 

‘* Clara will not come,’’ said Marianne. ‘Iam 
sure of it; for this evening she commences the 
Neuvaine* of the Chandeleur.’’+ 

** The Neuvaine of the Chandeleur!”’ cried I in 
my turn. ‘I did not know she was so devout.” 

** It is not for the sake of devotion,’’ said Emily 
with ill-natured gravity ; ‘‘it is through supersti- 
tion or ostentation.”’ 

“Through superstition!’’ replied Marianne; 
** superstition indeed! The most whimsical, the 
most fantastical, the most extraordinary, the most 
extravagant——”’ 

** But what is it?’’ J interrupted, laughing. 
** You excite my curiosity without satisfying it.”’ 

‘** Pshaw!”’ said she, looking at me- with an 
ironical expression; “it is too stupid for such a 
wiseacre as you. As for the rest, they are not 
ignorant, I imagine, that the Neuvaine of the 
Chandeleur is a particular devotion among young 
people of the lower class, the object of which is 
—— How shall I tell it!” 

‘© The object of which is!’’ murmured a dozen 
voices, whilst a dozen pretty necks were stretched 
towards Marianne. 

‘* The object of which is,’’ resumed Marianne, 
‘*to know beforehand what husband they shall 
have.” 

‘* The husband they shall have!” repeated the 
dozen voices, with as many different inflections ; 
‘‘and what connection can the future husband 
have with an act of devotion like the Neuvaine of 
the Chandeleur!”’ 

** You all know very well that I don’t believe 





} 


* Neuvaine, a nine-days’ devotion. 
+ Chandeleur, Candlemas. 





THE CHANDELEUR. 


it,”’ she continued ; *‘ and even if I did, I should 
not be the more anxious about it. What is it to 
me what husband I shall have, provided he be a 
man of honor, birth, and furtune? My parents 
will give me to no other ; so I don’t trouble myse!{ 
about the matter so long beforehand.” 

** Nor I either,’ said Theresa, drawing her 
chair elose to that of Marianne. ‘* But the spell!" 

Impatience was now at its height, and that of 
Marianne was not less than ours ; for she always 
took more pleasure in talking than any one else 
did in Jistening to her. Throwing a glance of sat- 
isfaction over her audience—* You must know,” 
she resumed, ‘*that there is no devotion more 
acceptable to the blessed Virgin than the Neuvaine 
of the Chandeleur; and on that account it js 
thought that she recompenses with peculiar favor 
persons who pay her that homage. But there are 
so many ceremonies in the experiment in question, 
that | am afraid I shall go wrong, if Emily do not 
give me a little help. She was with us the day 
that Clara told me al] about it.”’ 

“1! returned Emily disdainfully—*‘ 1 never 
take any part in your conversations.” 

**T do not say you take any part in them,” 
replied Marianne, ‘but you listen to them.” 
Then, after biting her pretty fingers for a little, 
she added—** ‘The Neuvaine must be commenced 
this evening, by praying for eight hours in the 
chapel of the blessed Virgin. Afterwards, you 
must hear first mass every day, and return to 
prayer every evening with unabated piety and 
unshaken faith until the first of February. It is 
terribly difficult. Then, on the first of February, 
you must hear all the masses, from the first to the 
last, in the chapel. In the evening you must hear 
all the prayers, and all the instructions, without 
missing a single one. Stop, stop. 1 was near 
forgetting that you must also have confessed on 
that day; and if, unfortunately, you have not 
received absolution, all you have done will be 
labor lost; for the essential condition of success 
is, that you enter your chamber in a state of grace. 
Then ‘el 

** Then you find the husband there before you !”’ 
cried Theresa. 

** You are in a great hurry,”’ replied Marianne 
coldly ; ‘*I] am not yet through the half of my 
instructions. Then you again begin to pray; you 
shut yourself up, in order to fulfil the conditions of 
a severe retreat; vou must be fasting, and yet 
have everything disposed for a banquet. The table 
must he laid for two persons, and furnished with 
two complete services, with the exception of 
knives, which must be avoided with the greatest 

ossible care. I need not tell you that the table 
inen must be perfectly white, and as clean, as fine, 
and as new as can be got, that good order and 
good taste may reign in the little apartment ; for 
these things are always attended to when a person 
of consideration is expected. The repast consists 
of two bits of consecrated bread, brought away 
from the last mass, and two glasses of pure wine, 
placed of course at opposite sides of the table. 
Only the middle of the’ service is garnished, if 
possible, with a porcelain or silver dish, which 
contains two sprigs (carefully blessed) of myrtle, 
rosemary, or any other green plant—boxwood 
excepted—placed side by side, not crosswise. 
This also is a point which it is essential to observe.” 

“* Then?’’ asked Theresa, and the whole circle 
repeated the question like an echo. 

** Then,” replied Marianne, ** having opened the 
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THE NEUVAINE OF 


door, that the expected guest may enter, you take 
your place at the table, devoutly commend yourself 
to the protection of the Virgin, and go to sleep, in 
expectation of the effects of her favor, which never 
fail to be manifested according to the person who 
implores them. Then begin strange and wonder- 
ful visions. ‘Those for whom Heaven has prepared 
on earth some mysterious sympathy, see the man 
appear who is to love them if he meet them—who 
would have loved them, at least, if he had met 
them: the husband they should have, if favorable 
circumstances brought them together. It is also 
pretended, for a positive fact, that the Neuvaine 
has the peculiar privilege of causing the young 
man of whom one dreams to dream the same thing, 
and inspiring him with the same desire to find that 
half of himself which has been revealed to him. 
That is the bright side of the experience. But 
woe to the young girls whom Heaven has neglected 
in the distribution of husbands, for they are tor- 
mented with frightful prognostics! ‘Those who 
are destined for a convent, see, it is said, a long 
procession of nuns, chanting the hymns of the 
church, slowly defile befure them. Others, who 
are to die befure the time, are present at their owa 
funeral, the sight of which freezes the blood in 
their veins. They are awakened with a start by 
the light of funeral torehes, and the sobs of their 
mother and friends, who weep over a coffin hung 
with white.” 

‘*T solemnly declare,’’ exclaimed Theresa, 
‘that I will never expose myself to such terrors. 
It makes one shudder even to think of them.”’ 

‘You might, notwithstanding, expose yourself 
to them without fear,’’ replied Emily. ‘1 war- 
rant you would sleep soundly tll morning, and 
should be wakened as usual to take your Italian 
lesson.” 

‘That is my opinion too,’’ said Marianne ; 
‘and I should be very much astonished if it were 
not also that of Louis, who seems buried in his 
reflections, as if he were trying to explain a diffi- 
cult passage in some Greek or Latin author.”’ 

*] don’t know,” I replied; ‘‘ and you will 
excuse me if I do not pronounce judgment so 
hastily on a belief supported by the testimony of 
the people, whose opinions are generally founded 
upon experience. But pardon, dear Marianne, if 
the details you have just given, with your usual 
grace, have left me still something to desire. In 
your recital you have meationed young girls only 
as being benefited by the effects of the Neuvaine 
of the Chandeleur. Do you think that the Virgin 
does not grant the same favors to the prayers of 
young men?’’ 

‘* By no means !’’ she exclaimed ; “ and I beg 
pardon for being so remiss. The Neuvaine of the 
Chandeleur, performed with this design, has the 
same virtue with respect to all unmarried persons, 
without distinction of sex. Would you have any 
strong desire to try it?’ 

“ Truly,’’ said Emily, ‘ it would bea fine thing 
to see a rational young man, accustomed to the 
society of men of learning, and whose father was 
the friend of M. de Voltaire, giving credit, like an 
ignorant child such as Clara, to such shameful 
folly.”” 

I made no reply, but rose quietly, under pre- 
tence of suddenly recollecting some engagement ; 
and gliding gently from chair to chair behind the 
elder ladioe, 1 seized my hat, and ran to the chapel 
of the Virgin to commence the Neuvaine of the 
Chandeleur ; for, in truth, I saw no plausible 
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reason against it. ‘* Why,’ said I to myself 
when I had proceeded some steps towards the 
church—** why may it not be so? Nature has 
twenty mysteries more marvellous than this, and 
no one doubts them. Gross and apparently insen- 
sible bodies have affinities between them, which 
attract them to each other through incalculable 
space. ‘The magnet, if consulted under the equa- 
tor, recognizes the pole; the newly-hatched but- 
terfly flies unerringly towards his unknown mate ; 
the pollen of the palm-tree goes upon the winds of 
the desert to impregnate the solitary flower that 
awaits it. And is it prohibited to man alone, 
otherwise so privileged, to foreknow his destiny, 
and to join himself to that essential part of him- 
self which God has prepared for him in the 
treasures of his providence? To believe in such 
neglect, would be a calumny against the power and 
goodness of the common Father.”’ 

I had fulfilled all the obligations of the Neu- 
vaine ; and after having finished my preparations, 
I opened my door to the approaching apparition, 
and had hardly regained my arm-chair, when I 
was surprised by a most profound sleep. I know 
not how long it lasted; but it suddenly seemed to 
me that I had ceased to sleep. My chamber re- 
sumed its usual appearance by the vacillating light 
of the candles. T listinguished every object—the 
slightest noise. Hearing a slight murmur, like 
that caused by the motion of a plume of feathers, 
I looked towards the door, and saw a female enter. 
I wished to rise and receive her; but an invincible 
power retained me in my place. I tried to speak, 
but the words remained glued to my tongue. My 
reason was not lost in this mystery. I felt that it 
was a mystery, and that the prayers of the Neu- 
vaine had been heard. 

The unknown approached, without seeming to 
perceive me, as if she had obeyed a kind of 
instinct, an irresistible impulse. She seated her- 
self in the arm chair which I had prepared for 
her, and, with downcast eyes, remained thus ex- 
posed to my view. I certainly had never seen her 
before, and I felt, in the vague consciousness of a 
dream, a conviction that this existence, strange as 
it was to all my recollections, was not the less liv- 
ing and real. I will not speak of the beauty of 
this female ; portraits cannot be drawn with words ; 
I have often doubted whether they can be with 
colors. I did not ask myself why I Joved her; | 
knew that I Joved her; for it must be recollected 
that the apparition of the Chandeleur is conjured 
up only through a complete and absolute sympathy 
between the persons whom it brings into rapport. 

The stranger seemed to be dressed, like myself, 
for a bridal feast; but her garments were not 
familiar to the brides of my province. They 
recalled to my mind those I had often remarked, 
in similar circumstances, in a town at some dis- 
tance. It wes the graceful costume of Montbéliard, 
which the highest society in the country still pre- 
served by tradition, in certain solemn ceremonies, 
and which is probably now abandoned by the peo- 
ple themselves. She had placed beside her, on 
the table, one of those little bags in which young 
ladies keep those trifles which they are pleased to 
call their work, and on the steel-clasp of which I 

rceived two letters engraven, which must have 
ome the initials of my future bride. At length 
her eyes met mine. I could scarcely support the 
fascination of that heavenly look. Never did the 
fire of innocent affection animate eyes more lovely, 
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which no human voice can find words. A strange 
cloud, however, suddenly darkened her brow ; her 
bosom palpitated ; her eyelids became moistened 
with tears, which she tried to restrain. She gen- 
tly pushed away the bread and wine which I had 
picted before her, took one of the sprigs of conse- 
erated myrtle, and slipped it under one of the 
knots of her bouquet. She then rose, and departed 
by the way she had come. I was then relieved 
from the horrible constraint which chained me to 
my seat, and I darted after her, to obtain one 
word of consolation and hope. ‘*Oh! whoever 
you are,” I exclaimed, ‘ abandon me not to the 
terrible regret of having seen you, and never being 
able to find you out again! Think that my future 
happiness depends on you, and make not the 
sweetest moment of my life an eternal misfortune ! 
Tell me, at least, I implore you, whether I shall 
again press this hand which I bedew with my 
tears—whether I shall see you again ?”’ 

** Once more !”’ she replied ; ‘‘or never! never !”’ 
she repeated with a mournful ery, and vanished. 

I felt my strength fail, and my limbs sinking 
under me,.and was obliged to lean on a chair for 
support. At this point I was awakened to broad 
daylight by the bursts of laughter ef a servant 
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who was removing the preparations of my noctur- | 


nal collation, and which he attributed to the fan- 
tasies of somnambulism—to which, indeed, I was 
subject. 

I was not of a character easily to lay aside ideas 
with which I had once been strongly impressed. 
This unknown female, whom I Joved with all the 
strength of my heart, even to distraction, and who 

erhaps was not in existence, became my fixed 
idea—the only thought of my life. I shunned 
society, and sought for solitude ; because it was 
only when alone that I could freely indulge in the 
contemplation of my wishes and hopes. To what 
friendship, or to what complaisant credulity, could 
Ihave dared to confide them? I imagined that 
some unforeseen circumstance would shortly bring 
me in contact with my visionary betrothed. I ex- 
pected her. I fancied | should find her in every 
strange female whom I saw at a distance ; but she 
always escaped me, like the dream in which I had 
seen her. My reason and health sunk under this 
perpetual succession of powerful emotions. The 
physician, vainly called to my bed of grief, in a 
few days gave up all hope of me. In the mean- 
while, I had neglected no means to discover my 
mysterious friend. Under the seal of profound 
secrecy, I communicated to a schoolfellow of mine, 
who lived at Montbéliard, the initials of the bag, 
with a most circumstantial portrait of the young 
girl whose name they were meant to express. 

The reply came at length to cheer my heart, in 
one of those moments of extreme anguish when 
my exhausted strength seemed no longer able to 
struggle against death. ‘The ideal being of whom 
I dreamt on the night of the Chandeleur really 
existed! The resemblance was perfect, even to a 
small mark on the back of her neck, which I had 
noticed in her retreat. Her name was Cecilia 
Savernier ; and these names corresponded with 
the letters I so well remembered to have seen on 
the steel-clasp of the bag. She usually resided 
with her father, in a mansion situated at some dis- 
tance from the town of Montbéliard, where her 
beauty and virtues were the theme of every con- 
versation. Thus my illusion assumed a body; 
my chimera became a reality ; my languor disap- 
peared with my anxiety; my health improved ; 
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and my father rejoiced in the certain hope of my 
recovery. 

One day my father entered my room, which | 
had not yet left. ‘* Heaven be praised !”’ said he, 
affectionately pressing my hand ; “‘ my son is re- 
stored to me.’’ After a few minutes’ silence, 
he added, * Louis, I am come to speak to you 
on a subject which I have much at heart—your 
marriage.’’ 

I looked at him in surprise. ‘* Don’t you think, 
father,’’ I replied, ** that there is still time enough 
to trouble ourselves about that? I am not yet 
twenty.’ 

** It is a matter which concerns you deeply,”” he 
returned ; ‘* and why not? I married too late, or 
else the years have passed away too quickly ; and 
T should lose one of the sweetest enjoyments of 
life if I died before having been load by a 
daughter whom you should have given me, with- 
out having played with your children, without 
leaving behind me the remembrance of my features 
and affection to a new generation. This, my son, 
_is the material immortality of man, which alone the 
weakness of our organs and intelligence permits 
us to foresee clearly. The other is a great mys- 
tery, which religion and philosophy prudently 
abstain from attempting to explain. Your mar- 
| riage, then, has become, for your own sake, the 
| principal object of my thoughts and hopes ; how- 
‘ever, I do not wish to put any force on your incli- 

nations, but leave you perfectly free in your choice 
and establishment: and I shail never depart from 
this promise.”’ 

“ Von overwhelm me with gratitude and joy!” 
\ exclaimed, embracing him. ‘‘On my side, I 
swear to you that I will never bring a daughter 
into your house whom you will not have adopted 
| beforehand.” 

*“*As you will,’’ said my father; ‘‘ however, 
‘this idea which I must now sacrifice to you was 
the sweetest dream of my old age. Suffer me to 
speak of it to you for the last time. I have per- 
haps never mentioned before you the name of one 
of the friends of my youth, the remembrance of 
whom recalls the only real friendships we gener- 
ally enjoy in this life—the sincere and disinterested 
friendships of the college. Though a great differ- 
ence of vocation, habits, and abode, seemed to 
have separated us forever, yet I have never for- 
gotten him. He became a colonel of artillery. 
He emigrated, and this circumstance rendered our 
separation irrevocable ; for I, like many others 
had followed the movements of the Revolution, 
when I was far from perceiving its aim and results. 
This transitory direction of a mind deceived by 
appearances, gave me a political credit which | 
have had the happiness of seeing sometimes use- 
ful. My friend, undeceived in his turn from 
another kind of error, sighed for his country, 
always so dear to every well-constituted heart. I 
succeeded in obtaining his eradication,* in restor- 
ing him to his hearth, his paternal fields, and 
native air. We have not seen each other since, 
but his letters cease not to testify an affectionate 
gratitude, which sweetly repays me for my efforts 
in his behalf. Mutual confidence has made us 
acquainted with the most trifling particulars of our 
inmost thoughts and fortune. My old friend Gil- 
bert knows | have a son in whom I repose all my 
hopes of the future. He has a daughter whose 
praise is in every mouth, and who will certainly 
make her husband as happy as she has made her 


* Getting his name struck off the list of the proscribed. 
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father. Ido not conceal from you that we had /establish it. You will be present at your cousin 
seen in this es union an agreeable means of | Clara’s wedding as you pass, for she lives half- 
v 


retiniting ourse 
It was a life we had fondly planned in our foolish 


confidence ; so true is it that we deceive our-|‘‘ Is Clara going to 


selves at every age, and that old age, matured by 


es for the remainder of our days. | way, at the Bois d’Arcey.”’ 


‘* Clara’s wedding !’’ I exclaimed in surprise. 
married ?”’ 
‘* Yes,’’ replied my father. ‘‘I wish she ma 


experience, is as apt to give way to illusions as be happy; though there is something extraordi- 
youth itself. This prospect was delightful! It|nary about the whole affair. This P sng she re- 
e 


must be renounced !”’ 


fused three highly-advantageous o 


ts, and her 


‘Pardon, my father; a thousand pardons! |mother thought she was disposed to embrace a 
Why has Heaven condemned ime to acknowledge | religious life, when a strange young man, who had 


your affection so badly?” 


arrived in town only a day or two before, obtained 


‘* Never mind,”’ said he ; ‘‘I shall easily forget | her consent in their first conversation. The refer- 
the joy I promised myself in seeing my hopes | ences he gave as to character and fortune were 
realized by thinking of yours. After all, it is| satisfactory, and their two families promptly 
a pity, for Cecilia Savernier is considered a hand- | agreed to the match. Clara is happy in this union, 
some gitl in a country where it is difficult to | which the Virgin, she says, had in reserve for her 


choose——"’ 


since the night of the Chandeleur. But what say 


“Cecilia Savernier !"’ I cried, jumping to my|you? Does the arrangement I have proposed suit 
feet; ‘‘ Cecilia Savernier' Oh, father! have I | your inclination?’ 


heard you rightly ?”’ 


I threw myself into his arms; he kissed my 


* Perfectly,” said he. ‘ Cecilia Savernier, | forehead, went into his study, and soon came out 
daughter of Gilbert Savernier, late colonel of | with a letter in his hand, addressed to Colonel 
artillery, residing at Montbéliard, department of |Savernier. Next morning I set out for Mont- 


Mont-Terrible. It is of her I spoke.”’ 

I fell at my father’s feet in a state of agitation 
impossible to describe. Unable to ntter a word, I 
covered his hand with kisses and tears. My 
father raised me anxiously, pressed me to his 
bosom, and asked me what was the matter more 
than ten times before I had power to answer. 
‘* Cecilia Savernier! °T is she ; ’t is she, father !”’ 
I cried with a choking voice. ‘ ’T is for her ] ask | 
you on my knees !”’ 

**Indeed,”’ he replied ; ‘‘ then your prayer is| 
soon heard, since the affair is nearly all settled. | 
But where can you have seen Cecilia’ Or where | 





béliard, happier than I can express. 


Alas! what are human joys! 
Ihave said that the strange illusion that filled 


up my whole life, and absorbed my every thought 
since the night of the Chandeleur, had to me be- 
come equivalent to the most positive truth. The 


result of my inquiries had given to it an extreme 
likelihood. The unforeseen concurrence of my 
father’s projects with the time and circumstances 
of my dream, distinguished it from the class of 
ordinary dreams. It was no longer a dream—it 
was a revelation. Constitutionally disposed to be 
easily impressed by the marvellous, 1 abandoned 





can she have known you! Montbéliard is the | myself to this without resistance. Hearts that 
only town in France she has appeared in since her | resemble mine will have no difficulty in under- 
return from abroad. And when you were in that standing me. I embraced, for the first time, the 
part of the country two years ago, I am positively |thought of a happiness which I imagined nothing 


certain she was not yet there.”’ 

I blushed. This question touched too nearly on | 
a secret which I had not strength of mind to re- | 
veal, and which my father might regard either as 
an illusion or a falsehood. ‘ Believe,’’ I replied, | 
“that Ithave seen Cecilia, and have reason to | 
think that she will not be unfavorable to my love. | 
With respect to the circumstances or accident that 
brought us together for an instant, be so good, I 
beseech you, as not to question me further.”’ 

“* Heaven forbid !’’ said he, embracing me. ‘I 
have too much respect for this kind of mystery to | 
take from you the merit of discretion. ‘There are 
secret links, sympathies, known only to lovers, 
which one at my age can but ill discern. This | 
state of things accords so well with my wishes, 
that I have no desire to find out how it originated. 
Let us now think only of your marriage, which 
will be celebrated without fail after you shall have 
taken your degree. This delay seems to frighten 
you ; but it is not so long as you imagine. You 
will soon regain the time you have lost during 
your illness. You must feel that it would ill be- 
come you to present yourself at the most solemn 
act of life, without bringing as a dowry an honor- 
able and serious title. Besides, it is but proper 
that you should first see your intended wife and 
father-in-law, and obtain a more positive consent 
than that on which we have been flattering our- 
selves, before pushing things any further. As 
your health is so much improved, I trust that a 





was to disturb. 1 flew towards Cecilia in all the 
confidence, all the abandonment of my heart. It 
was at the end of January ; and I was struck with 
a strange sensation when I remarked that Clara’s 
marriage was exactly on the day of the Chande- 
leur. I arrived in time to be present at the cere- 
mony. The countenances of the bride and bride- 
groom expressed the most perfect happiness. 
The young man was handsome, affectionate, and 
engaging, but serious in his demeanor. When 
the ceremony was ended, I approached my cousin, 
and pressing her hand to my lips, whispered, ‘‘ I 
hope, my dear friend, that this gentleman is the 
husband who was revealed to you on the night of 
the Chandeleur?’’ Clara blushed, and gave me a 
look which seemed to say, ‘‘ How do you know 
that?’’? Then pressing my hand, she replied, ‘‘ ] 
would not have married another.” I felt myself 
agitated by a delightful emotion, impossible to 
describe, in thirking that a similar happiness. 
awaited myself. 

Whilst the fétes of Clara’s marriage detained’ 
me at the Bois d’Arcey longer than I could have 
wished, my excellent father had advised Colonel’ 
Savernier of my intended visit; of which the 
latter, curious to know me first, did not think 
proper to inform his daughter. When IJ had pre- 
sented my letter to the colonel, he merely glanced 
at it with a smile, and coming to me with open 
arms, ‘‘ I need not ask your name,’ said he with 
affectionate cordiality; ‘‘ you bear so strong a 





month’s residence at Montbéliard will quite re- 


resemblance to the friend of my youth, that [think 
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T see him stil], as when every morning brought us 
together—only you are a little taller. You are 
welcome, my dear boy, as a friend—as a son—if, 
as I hope, your heart and that of my Cecilia’s 
come to a mutual understanding. And now, sit 
down and rest yourself, while I read your father’s 
letter, and consider you more at iny ease.”’ 

The kindness of this reception brought tears to 
my eyes, which I sought to restrain by taking a 
survey of the room. A straw-hat, trimmed with 
blue ribbons, hung upon a nail: it was Cecilia's. 
There was a harp in one corner of the room: it 
was Cecilia's harp. A bag had been carelessly 
left upon a chair close to mine, on the steel-clasp 
of which my eye quickly detected the initials that 
had struck me on the night of my vision. Yet the 
idea suddenly occurred to me, what if Cecilia was 
not the right person after all? The thought froze 
me with terror. I found myself engaged in the 
most sacred, the most irrevocable manner, by the 
wishes I had expressed to my father, by my pres- 
ent proceedings with respect to M. Savernier, and 
my blind precipitation was perhaps about to sepa- 
rate me forever from the bride who had been 
promised me. A mortal shudder ran through me 
when I perceived, at a distance, the portrait of a 
young female wearing a straw-hat. 1 collected al] 
my strength, and hastened across the room to ex- 
amine it more closely. I was struck with despair. 
It was the portrait of a charming woman, but 
whose face bore no resemblance to that of my 
imaginary Cecilia. It was not she! My limbs 
were sinking under me, when the arm of M. 
Savernier, passed round my body, held me up. 
** Alas!” said he, wiping away a tear, ** you will 
never see her! That is Lidy! my fair and 
gentle Lidy! the mother of our Cecilia. May 
you never experience the grief of surviving what 
you love !”’ 

My terror vanished, leaving only a profound 
sympathy for my friend, who seemed to appreciate 
my feelings, for he said, ** Yes, you shall be my 
son! for you have a soul! You shall be the hus- 
band of Cecilia, if she consent. And why should 
she not?’? After a pause, he added, ‘* My dear 
young friend, a regard to propriety will not permit 
that you should stay at my house; but we shall 
see you every day while you remain at Mont- 
béliard, before going to resume your studies. The 
sweet intimacy that ought to precede a serious and 
inviolable engagement will grow up of itself. One 
ought not to proceed lightly with affairs of life and 
eternity. But I learn with much surprise, from 
your father’s letter, that you already love my 
Cecilia ; and, what is still stranger, if it be possi- 
ble, her artless heart, which has never concealed 
anything from me, feels drawn towards you by the 
same inclination, though you have never seen each 
other; unless, indeed, my vigilance has been 
deceived by some of those artifices which youth 

ractices by instinct, and old age forgets. ‘That, 
le. is a point on which I am anxious for an ex- 
planation ; and my friendship for you gives me 
some right to expect it.”’ 

The colonel cast a searching look on me ; and 
the trouble into which his question plunged me) 
could not have escaped his notice. I cast down) 
my eyes, hesitated, and vainly sought for an | 
answer. 

‘*] swear to you, upon my honor, sir,” I at 
length replied, “that I have never seen Cecilia ; 
that I have never seen her portrait; that I have’ 
never. presumed to write to her; and that her, 
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name was known to me scarcely two days before 
my father mentioned it tome. Notwithstanding, 
it is a year since I first loved her; and I will love 
her all my life. There is the truth, sir. The rest 
is to me an incomprehensible mystery.”’ 

‘* Incomprehensible, indeed !’’ replied M. Saver- 
nier with an anxious air—*‘ quite incomprehensi- 
ble ; for I do not suppose you could be guilty of a 
falsehood. And yet . 

‘** And yet I have disguised nothing from you. 
Is it not an instance of those mysterious sympa- 
thies which sometimes unconsciously take pos- 
session of us, and carry us away with all the vehe- 
mence of a passion? It is what I am profoundly 
ignorant of ; however, 1 must believe it, for 1 have 
no other explanation to give you.’” 

** Pshaw !”’ replied the colonel ; ** you will next 
have me believe that you have seen and loved 
‘each other inadream. If the seeret of that kind 
/of rendezvous get abroad, it will be all over with 
paternal surveillance. But what matters it, pro- 
vided you Jove each other '—just as I wish things 
to be. This is what we shall all know before long 
in a more positive manner; for you shall dine w- 
morrew with Ceeilia.’’ 

‘* To-morrow !”’ I exclaimed in a tone of disap- 
pointment. 

‘* 'To-morrow,’’ said he, smiling. ‘‘ It is not so 
soon as you would wish ; but the delay is not long 
enough to cause you any real affliction. I have 
not told Cecilia of your expected arrival. | 
reserved to myself the pleasure of discovering at 
your first interview, when ] had known you a litte, 
whether there is any reality in the sympathy be- 
tween you ; and I was not sorry that an oppor- 
tunity offered to get my daughter out of the way 
at the moment I expected you. A country family, 
in which Ceeilia counts no less than six friends— 
all sisters—solemnize to-day the anniversary of the 
birth of their excellent grandmother, who is an old 
friend of mine. As the long retirements of the 
Chandeleur are over, and the rest of the time 
between this and Lent is, by immemorial custom, 
consecrated to amusements more or Jess innocent, 
but which religion itself does not forbid, they 
dance, they disguise themselves, and I even be- 
lieve they will be masked. Don’t be alarmed, my 
friend ; the programme of the féte admits females 
only, nor will any man be received there, whether 
father, hasband, or brother, till the hour appointed 
for the sweet lambs to return to the fold. Mean- 
while we shall dine ¢é¢e-d-té¢e, for there is Dorothy 
calling us.”’ 

** Do you know,”’ said he suddenly, when we 
were about to leave the table, ** an idea occurs to 
me. Since to-morrow seems so long to your im- 
patience, we shall at least try to deeeive her till 
then. I shall tell you how. At the hour of 
breaking up this evening, you shall accompany me 
when I go for Cecilia. 1 shall enter alone, and in 
a few words smooth all difficulties. A servant, at 
iny appointed signal, will introduee youas a friend 
of the family. We must seem to be entire stran- 
gers to each other. In this way I shall be ena- 
bled to appreciate the reality of those marvellous 
sympathies you speak so much of; for there will 
be nothing to prevent you, if not from seeing Ce- 
cilia, at least from conversing with her without re- 
straint. I hope you will have no difficulty in dis- 
tinguishing her in her disguise as a bride of Mont- 
béliard.”” 

** She is disguised as a bride of Moathéliard, 
say you! Can it be possible?” 
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** Why, yes ; as a bride of Montbéliard,”’ he re- | 
plied. ‘It is a good omen, is it not? But this | 
costume is so graceful, that more than one of her | 
companions may have also chosen it. In that case | 
you will know her from the others by a little sprig | 
of myrtle, separated from her bouquet, which she | 
took a fancy to attach to her bosom, and by which | 
I am myself to recognize her.’’ 

This second circumstance, which recalled so | 
vividly the particulars of my dream, renewed my | 
emotion; but I soon mastered it, and answered to 
the proposal of M. Savernier by testifying the 
most tender gratitude. An hour afterwards, he | 
had executed his project on all points, and I was | 
in the presence of Cecilia, whom I easily recog- 
nized by the tokens her father had given me. On 
her side she had shown some emotion at my ap- 
proach, and when I had taken my place beside her, 
I thought I perceived her tremble. ‘* Exeuse,”’ 
said I, ‘*a liberty which the mask and disguise 
will in some degree explain. The vicinity of a 
stranger may perhaps be unpleasant to you; 
yet I doubt much whether my features are wholly 
strange to your recollection !”’ 

** Indeed,”’ she replied, ‘‘ 1 do not think I have 
had the honor of ever seeing you befure.”’ 

** Never ?”’ said I. 

‘* Never,”’ she returned with a forced laugh, 
‘* unless it was perhaps in a dream; and you may 
believe my word, for | am incapable of feigning. 
I have not even tried to disguise my voice.”’ 

It was indeed the voice I had heard a year be- 
fore, and which still echoed in my heart. ‘ Per- 


mit me, then,’’ said I with warmth, “‘ to seek 
some motive which may supply the pleasing cus- 
toms of established aequaintanceship. My name, 


or rather that of my father, must have often been 
mentioned to you by yours, and I am not ignorant 
that I speak to the daughter of M. Savernier. 
Would this name be happy enough to awaken 
any kind of sympathy in your soul !”’ 

I had hardly pronounced my name, when Cecilia 
started, and turned on me a look expressive of 
tenderness, mingled with terror. ‘ Yes, yes !’’ 
she replied ; ‘* your name is well known to me. It 
is dear to my father and to me also; it recalls to 
us recollections which are never effaced from an 
honest heart—those of gratitude! It is true, 
then?’ she continued, speaking to herself, as if 
she had suddenly forgot my presence ; ‘* it was 
pot an illusion. All has been thus far fulfilled 
—all will be fulfilled without doubt! The will of 
God be done !’’ And she fell into a state of gloomy 
dejection, in which all her ideas seemed to be ab- 
sorbed. One of her hands nearly touched mine. I 
touk it without her making the slightest effort to 
withdraw it. She only looked at me more atten- 
tively. “It is he!’’ she said. 

“Oh, let not the sight of me give you any 
alarm!’ said I, pressing her hand. ‘‘ The senti- 
ment which has led me to you is as pure as your 
own heart, and it has the sanction of a father 
whose only thought is your happiness. You are 
free, Cecilia; and our deare destiny depends only 
on you.”’ 

‘Our future destiny depends - on God,’’ she 
— letting her head droop with a deep sigh. 
‘* But you have spoken of my father. You have 
surely seen him? He knows that at this hour of 
the night, for some time past, I suffer from an in- 
expressible affection which stifles and kills me. I 
wished so much to prevent its approach! How is 





it that my father is not come?” 
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Although the colone] had told me something of 
this circumstance, which inspired no fear, the ex- 
pression of suffering that accompanied those words 
froze my blood. Besides, her father was standing 
before us at the moment that she seemed to be 
seeking him through the room with an uneasy 
look. I was surprised that she had not seen him. 
‘**] am near you,” said he, encircling her with his 
arm, for she was going to faint. She leant upon 
him, and passed one of those moments so long to 
pain. 

The friends of Cecilia had gathered around her, 
and, in the cares they lavished on her, displaced 
her mask. Alas! all my doubts were dissipated ; 
but a frightful pallor covered those features so 
dear to my memory. I felt as if life was about 
to leave me, when Cecilia breathed, raised her 
head, and looked at the persons who surrounded 
her. ‘* Ah! all is well now,” said she. “1 am 
better. I no longer suffer. I ask pardon, and 
thank you all. This crisis is never long, but I 
would have wished to have spared you the pain of 
witnessing it. In that ease I should not have 
come, or have gone away sooner. | will no longer 
interrupt your pleasures; the air and a walk will 
complete my recovery.” 

Shortly after we set out, and M. Savernier en- 
trusted his daughter’s arm to me. She was near 
me—close to my heart. 1 conversed freely with 
her. I spent ten minutes of the fullest, the purest 
happiness that ever mortal was permitted to enjoy 
on earth. Cecilia walked with a light and firm 
step. She seemed happy. Her father, with one 
arm passed round her, congratulated himself on 
seeing her so well, and attributed her late illness 
to the fatigue of dancing, or to some sudden emo- 
tion, the secret of which he gaily refused to pene- 
trate. The space we had to walk was very short. 
We arrived. ‘* Adieu till to-morrow,’ said the 
colonel—* till to-morrow! To-morrow, the fair- 
est day of all our lives, if my hopes be not deceived. 
But the night is past, and this fair to-morrow must 
be near its second hour. At four o’clock in the 
evening,’’ said he, embracing me; ‘‘and at this 
time we shall all three sit down to table. Sleep, 
the toilet, and hope, will help to shorten the time 
till then.’’ They retired. I still hear Cecilia’s 
adieu. 

Next day was Sunday. The hour so impa- 
tiently expected at length arrived—the hour at 
which I was to see Cecilia! Cecilia, by whom I 
believed myself loved! Cecilia, whom I adored! 
The street through which I had to pass, and which 
I had seen nearly deserted the evening before, was 
now filled with people. I attributed this difference 
to the solemnity of the day; but 1 could not ex- 
plain why the crowd formed itself here and there 
into motionless and silent groups. I rapidly 
threaded my way through those little assemblies, 
and only by chance caught a few confused words 
to the following effect :—*‘ An aneurism?!”’ said 
one ; ‘* persons do not die of aneurism at that 
age.” ‘One dies when the hour of death is 
come,’’ replied his neighbor. A little farther on 
was a young girl, adorned and veiled, to whom 
one of her companions was listening in tears. ‘At 
half past two, when leaving the ball, she said 
traly that she would never be married !’’ A hor- 
rible light glanced in upon my mind. I was not 
more than twenty steps from the house. I ran. 
The many years which have elapsed since then 
cannot weaken the impression of that fearful 
moment. The door was hung with white; in 
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the passage was a coffin, surrounded with 
torches. 

** Who is dead! Who is dead in this house?’ 
I exclaimed, violently laying hold of the arm of a 
man who seemed to have charge of the prepara- 
tions. 


** Mademoiselle Cecilia Savernier !”’ 





From Chambers’ Journal. 
THE WORK-GIRL. 


Work !—what extremes in human life are sug- 
gested by this little monosyllable! What varied 
interpretations may be placed on this one short 
word! And how differently is it considered in 
each circle through which we might trace its uni- 
versal application, from the light and elegant oe- 
cupation of affluence, downwards to the toilsome 
drudgery of necessity! One picture gives us the 
fair and accomplished daughters of our land seated 
before their embroidery-frames, surrounded by col- 
ors as bright as the rainbow’s hues—worsted, and 
silk, and golden threads, scattered in rich profu- 
sion, with every accessory to interest and amuse ; 
hut before the leaf, or the flower, or the cunning 
device is half copied on the canvass, some anxious 
parent or careful friend will approach, and in tones 
of fond entreaty request they will lay it aside, lest 
the graceful figure should be injured, or the radiant 
eyes made dim, by work! And this, again, is the 
term to designate the employment that has hol- 
lowed the cheek and chilled the life-blood of the 
weary occupants of many a solitary garret, who, 
sighing, listen to the midnight chime, and think 
that even then they cannot lay it byto rest. Such 
are the extremes. Would that neither boundary 
was so strongly marked, and that a little habitual 
self-denial in the one instance, might afford means 
to lessen the privations of the other! When Lord 
Collingwood wrote home, enjoining his wife to in- 
spire his daughters with ‘‘ a contempt for vanity 
and embroidery,”’ it might almost be imagined that 
the gallant admiral had a prophetic glimpse of the 
expenditure of time and money lavished by the 

resent generation on this fascinating pursuit. 
But it is the abuse, not the use of anything which 
renders it reprehensible ; and we -— remember it 
was a saying of the sagacious Dr. Johnson, that 
many a man might have escaped hanging, had he 
known how to hem a pocket-handkerchief. Let 
our fair countrywomen, then, enjoy this recreation 
as a recreation, not as an all-engrossing pursuit ; 
and let us all, both men and women, feel thankful 
that the needle has provided an antidote against 
listlessness in one class, and a means of livelihood 
for another. 

A lady was lately making some purchases in the 
principal shop of a little sea-side village in the 
south of Ireland. As usual, it was a place where 
the most incongruous articles were collected, and, 
accordingly, frequented by purchasers as different 
as there were varieties in the inhabitants of the 
village ; besides which, on the weekly market-day, 
it was so crowded from morning till night by an 
influx of country customers, as to render it a mat- 
ter of some difficulty to reach the counter. The 
lady, however, was a person of some importance, 
and way was made for her as soon as she ap- 
peared, while the obsequious shopman threw eve- 
rything else aside to attend to her commands. 

hey were not very important; and having soon 
despatched them, she was waiting for the change 
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of a note, when she became aware of a gentle 






pulling at the back of her dress, two or three times 
repeated, and so far different from the occasionally 
rude pressure of the crowd, as at last to attract 
her attention. She turned, and saw two young 
girls immediately behind her, both of whom col- 
ored deeply as she looked round: one, very small 
and delicate-looking, drew back timidly; but the 
other, a tall, handsome girl, raised her eyes ingen- 
uously, though respectfully, to those of the lady, 
and in gentle accents apologized for the liberty 
they had taken. ‘‘ But my sister, ma’am,”’ added 
she, ‘is very sickly, and her only pleasure is ix 
work ; and when she saw the trimming on your 
dress, she thought it so pretty, that I could not 
help drawing ita little nearer for her to see.” 

Before she had concluded the sentence, her com- 
panion had again glided forward, her dark eyes 
glistening, and slipping her hand into that of her 
courageous defender, added earnestly, ‘* Forgive 
us both, ma’am.’’ The lady, whom we shall call 
Mrs. Villars, much struck by the little scene, reas- 
sured them speedily with one of her own sweet 
smiles, and stooping down, unclasped her manile, 
and showed them, to their hearts’ content, the 
dress they had admired so much; then gathering 
up her little purchases, she returned their ener- 
getic gratitude and admiration with another smile, 
and left the shop. 

Days passed away, and she saw the sisters no 

more ; but they often returned to her thoughts, 
and, unblessed by any similar tie, she would remem- 
ber with a sigh the strong affection revealed by 
that little incident. In one moment it had told its 
own story—of fond protection on the one side, and 
grateful reliance on the other—as intelligibly as if 
the parties had been known for years; and she 
marvelled that, ina class where, from want of 
menta] cultivation, externals must seem so impor- 
tant, such superior personal attractions as one sis- 
ter enjoyed, should create no taint of vanity or of 
jealousy to sully their mutual love. But Mrs. Vil- 
lars reasoned wrong. She had yet to learn that 
the heart teaches its own lesson—the most unso- 
phisticated often the warmest ; and that true affec- 
tion is a sunbeam that blinds our eyes to the defi- 
ciencies of the beloved ones, while it casts a ray 
of tenfold brightness on every excellence they pos- 
sess. 
At last one morning, in an early walk more ex- 
tended than usual, she came toa cluster of cot- 
tages near the shore, at some distance from the 
village. It was a pleasant, animated scene, and 
Mrs. Villars stopped to admire the eager groups 
collected round some boats returned from the 
night’s fishing, and either making bargains for 
themselves, or congratulating their sons or hus- 
bands on their success. As she lingered, a young 
girl tripped lightly by with a basket on her arm; 
and even in that passing glance she could not imis- 
take the bright eyes and glowing complexion of 
her late acquaintance. A look of recognition also 
beamed from those same eyes. Half hesitatingly 
she paused for an instant, then with a modest 
curtesy was passing on, when Mrs. Villars accost- 
ed her, and, with an inquiry for her sister, joined 
her on her way. 

During their walk, she learned that Ellen and 
Mary Roche were sisters, their mother long since 
dead, and their father—‘‘ Wisha, he was just no- 
thing at all.’ Mrs. Villars had lived long enough 
in Ireland to know that the smothered sigh which 
followed that little hesitating sentence indicated a 
good-natured kind of idler, who smoked tobacco 








when he could get it, drank whisky on the same 
terms, and was a burthen to the family it was his 
duty to support. But how eagerly the speaker 
turned from that unwelcome theme, to dwell on 
the perfections of her sister Ellen! And as she 
did so, the varying cheek, the eyes sometimes 
smiling, sometimes tearful, and the occasionally 
tremulous tones, spoke in her own favor as elo- 
quently as if Ellen had been there in turn to tell 
the tale, and more than that we need not say. 
Ellen was the eldest, though she looked so small ; 
but an early accident had made her lame, and 
checked her growth; and in those days of suffer- 
ing she had learned to use her needle with such 
skill, as to enable her to contribute materially to 
their livelihood now. ‘She could never come 
with me, ma’am, when I went out to play with 
other girls, or follow me when I was clambering 
on the rocks, or picking shells on the shore; but 
she was always on the watch for me, as a mother 
looks for her child. I never found her missing 
from the door when I was coming home; and if, 
as sometimes happened, I forgot to be back in 
time, I saw the trouble in her pale cheeks and sad 
eyes, though she never said a word, so that made 
me careful not to wander any more. And she 
taught me to be tidy, ma’am; for I was very wild 
and careless, and would never have cared about 
tearing my clothes, only she always took and 
mended them, without ever noticing it; and she 
taught me to be gentle, and to curb my hasty 
spirit, for I saw her suffer pain and sorrow without 
murmur or complaint ; and above all, ma’am,”’ and 
here the tearful eyes filled entirely, ‘* she taught 
me hope when my heart was sinking, and the 
power to bear when sorrow in earnest came——”’ 

She stopped short, and drew her hand across her 
eyes; then looking archly into Mrs. Villars’ face, 
who, deeply interested, was quite unprepared for 
the sudden transition, she added gaily—*‘ Here I 
am all the time praising myself—tidy, gentle, and 
strong-hearted! Oh, lady, they are all but feath- 
ers from that sweet dove’s wing !’’ 

As she spoke they approached a whitewashed 
cottage, poor, but neater than is usually seen. In 
place of the dunghill there was a narrow little 
strip of garden, paled off from the road, filled with 
gay flowers glowing brightly in the morning sun; 
and at the door, as Mary had just been telling, 
was Ellen, looking out for her with the watchful 
habit of their early days. A few quick steps for- 
ward, a whispered word from Mary, and Ellen 
turned to the lady with a pleased smile of recogni- 
tion, and invited her in to rest. She gladly ac- 
cepted the invitation ; and soon found herself seat- 
ed in the clean, and tidy, though poorly-furnished 
dwelling. The only articles of superior comfort 
were a small work-table, placed near the window, 
and beside it a sort of easy-chair, made of straw, 
both evidently adapted to the occupation and in- 
firmity of poor Ellen. Oh yes, we had nearly for- 
gotten, the room was not quite unornamented 
either ; for over the fireplace was arranged a large 
piece of coral, and some foreign shells, and near 
the window hung a cage in which was a bird with 
brilliant plumage, all telling plainly of some friend 
from over the sea. 

Mrs. Villars had at this time the good fortune to 
escape an interview with the good-for-nothing fa- 
ther, and had the pleasure of talking, without 
interruption, to the two young girls, so different, 
and yet so united. This interview was succeeded 
by many others. Ellen was supplied with as 
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much work as she could accomplish ; and Mary, 
who, under her instructions, had also become very 
expert at the needle, would hasten with double 
diligence through her more active employments, 
that she might gain some time to share in the oc- 
cupation of her sister. And sweet it was to see 
those two young creatures seated, with busy fin- 
gers, at their work on the quiet summer’s eve ; 
Ellen earnestly dwelling on some instructive les- 
son, while, with deferential gentleness, Mary 
would raise her loving eyes now and then, in 
silent assurance that the words were going home 
to her heart ; or, in turn, those eyes would sparkle 
gaily, and a happy smile would brighten Ellea’s 
graver face as she listened to some passing jest or 
merry narrative from her light-hearted Mary. But 
were they thus alone! We reckon the father as no- 
thing ; for, with his hands in his pockets, he lounged 
in the sunshine while sunshine lasted, and then 
took his supper, and went off early to bed. He 
had his cottage and a little plot of ground rent free 
for his own life, and, caring only for himself, con- 
sidered any exertion for a future provision quite 
superfluous. Even so: the girls had another 
companion who would often, as Ellen would say, 
come in ‘* to idle them’’ in the evening; some- 
times to make them laugh and talk—sometimes to 
read while they worked—and, oftener still, when 
the sun was sinking low, and the evening waves 
curling gently towards the shore, to coax them to 
‘* lay aside their stitchery,’’ and saunter with him 
for half an hour along the cliffs. Notwithstand- 
ing the difference in their station, Mrs. Villars was 
soon regarded as a friend by those two motherless 
girls, and each meeting increased the interest she 
felt inthem. She had given them employment 
and encouragement, and, more welcome still, had 
on more than one occasion given them affectionate 
sympathy and advice; but still she observed that 
at times some cloud was hanging over them, hea- 
vier even than poverty, and she determined not to 
conclude her visit to the sea-side without, if possi- 
ble, winning their entire confidence, and making 
some effort for their happiness. 

One morning Ellen was alone in the cottage, 
when Mrs. Villars entered with a small parcel in 
her hand, and asked her gaily, ‘* Well, Ellen, 
would you like to make your fortune at once?”’ 
Ellen returned her smile with one as gay; but in 
an instant the bright expression vanished, and 
clasping her hands tightly, while her delicate fig- 
ure actually trembled with emotion, she answered 
earnestly, ‘‘ Would I wish to make my fortune ? 
Oh, lady, 1 would give all the work these poor 
hands can ever do while life is spared me, to make 
a fortune of ten guineas before another month 
passes by!’? Then burying her quivering fea- 
tures in her hands, she sank back into the little 
chair from which she had just risen, and burst into 
tears. Mrs, Villars, amazed at an agitation so un- 
like the usual placid and collected demeanor of 
Ellen, sat down beside her, and sought to comfort 
and calm her with tones even kinder than her 
words. Fora while all would not do; but at last 
Ellen raised her head, hurriedly wiped away her 
tears, and putting back her hair with her still 
trembling hands, in faltering accents asked pardon 
for her foolishness ; then, gaining confidence with 
the effort, she related, even as friend would tell to 
friend, the sorrow that was weighing on her 
heart. 

She told what a young and helpless creature 
Mary was when they were left even worse than 
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orphans ; how she, older by a few years, was still 
older from suffering and much inward thought ; 
and how, from that hour, she had taken the little 
darling to her heart, and resolved to fill a mother's 
place to her through life. Then she told how the 
task was more difficult, because her beauty won 
indulgence from every one, and how she feared to 
lose her Jove in the checks she found it needful to 
impose. ‘* But there was a deep mine of truth 
and sense in that seemingly thoughtless nature ; 
and even in childish anger, she never forgot that I 
was her best and truest friend—even then her 
chief care was not to grieve me; and you know, 
ma’am, how she loves me now,’’ said Ellen, look- 
ing up with a glow of intense feeling ; and reading 
her answer in the lady’s eyes she dropped her own 
as she softly murmured, ** Yes, even as I love 
her !”’ 

There was a moment's pause ; and then in 
lighter tones Ellen went on to say that even such 
love, perfect as it was, could not entirely satisfy a 
heart like Mary's; that she always knew the time 
must-come when she should be contented with a 
sister’s place ; and instead of regret, felt proud 
and happy when she found that Mary’s heart was 
gained by one who had loved her almost from 
childhood—the most dutiful son, the best conduet- 
ed and most industrious doy in the place. “I re- 
joiced in their happiness, and I encouraged it,” 
continued she; ‘* little dreaming that I was build- 
ing on the very sand. Garret Mahony was a sail- 
or, and had been more than once abroad; but his 
father was grown old and infirm, and as he was 
the last of many children, he made him promise 
never to leave him again. So he had a good deal 
of idle time, except when out fishing, and those 
leisure hours were mostly spent in the company he 
loved best ; while I, proud of my own sweet Mary, 
and seeing no one in the world to compare with 
her, never for one moment dreamt that any could 
look on her with other eyes. One evening Garret 
came in, and at the first glance I saw something 
was the matter. Happily, Mary was out; gone 
to carry home some work ; and | was able to bear 
the first wild burst of sorrow alone. But there 
was anger too, as well as sorrow ; and though I 
had to bid my heart be still, that I might quiet his, 
yet it was the bitterest hour of my life. 

** He told me that his father that morning had 
questioned him as to all the time he latterly spent 
here, and that, glad of the opening, he had at once 
avowed his love fur Mary, and tried to speak of her 
as she well deserved ; that his father had listened 
quietly until he was done, and after he was done, 
and then at last asked coldly what she had, along 
with what she was? This was a question that 
never had occurred to Garret; but he well knew 
there could be but one answer, and so he told 
his father, adding, that Mary was more precious 
than money or land. But the old man smiled, as 
some will do when they think young hearts have 
spoken in their folly, and he told his son the time 
would come when he would see with different 
eyes. Garret grew impatient, and was answering 
warmly, when his father silenced him, and, in a 
voice of command, desired him to attend. He isa 
proud and stern man, dear lady, old Maurice Ma- 
hony, and with a name for sense that has given 
him power over all that come within his shadow ; 
so no wonder that his son listened with respect, 
though his heart was rebelling at every word. 
The father went on to say that he never knew any 
good come of marrying a girl that could bring no- 
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thing but herself, unless she met with one as badly 
off, and then they might pull on together; but as 
long as the husband had any income, the wife that 
never knew the value of money of her own would 
think there was no end to his, and would soon 
grow discontented when her wishes were refused. 
Then would come extravagance, then anger, then 
bitterness, then want; and no knowing how many 
more evils he would have added, only Garret’s 
fiery countenance showed he could bear no further. 
He changed then so far as to say that this was not 
out of covetousness, for the day Garret married to 
please him, he would give him up his share in the 
hooker, and that was well worth twenty guineas ; 
bat that he expected his wife would bring at least 
as much again; and unless she did, they never 
should have his consent or blessing. 

‘Garret was cut to the heart. There was a 
show of reason in his father’s words; but it was 
caleulating, heartless reason ; sv, without pretend- 
ing to answer it, he tried to touch his feelings; 
but all in vain. The old man was not to be 
shaken; and at last poor Garret, as he himself 
confessed, lost patience, temper, respect itself; 
and, in words which no child should have spoken, 
no parent could forgive, reproached his father with 
cruelty and covetousness, withdrew his promise of 
never leaving him, vowed to go to sea again, and, 
sink or swim, never to return till he could bring 
home an independence for himse!f and Mary. Oh, 
lady, those words are few and cold to convey the 
feelings that were poured like a torrent from his 
heart! All were mixed and struggling together 
—anger, disappointment, self-reproach, love for 
Mary, duty to his father; each feeling so true, and 
yet so opposing, my very heart bled for him, for 
her—for all. But before I could well picture the 
consequences, in came Mary herself, her sweet 
face glowing from her walk, and from pleasure at 
being home with me again. One glance, and Gar- 
ret buried his face in his folded arms on the table ; 
the smile and the color fled from Mary’s cheek, 
and without even a look at me, she sprang for- 
ward, and grasping his shoulder, asked wildly 
what was the matter. 1 had thought to break this 
reverse to her myself, to spare him the telling, and 
her the hearing it from him: but, as I said, she 
came back before a plan was formed, and now 
there could be no disguise ; his look had prepared 
her for the worst, and I saw by her terrified coun- 
tenance that even the truth would be a relief. 

** And so he told it all again; but this time, oh, 
how different! The presence of her he loved 
came like sweet dew upon his heart, and melted 
away all the fierce and stormy feelings which had 
made me doubly grieved. With touching, yet 
manly sorrow and repentance, he related his dis- 
appointment and his fault, and he told it to one 
whose generous nature fully felt his confidence, 
and lost the first sharp sting of grief in sympathy 
for the estrangement between the father and the 
son. She wept, without doubt, long and sadly ; 
but her face was turned away, and she listened, 
without interrupting, from beginning to end. 
Then, when all was over, she raised her head; 
her face was very pale, and her lip trembled; but 
there was a light in her eyes, and a steadfast look, 
that made me remember the high, proud spirit of 
her childish days, and tremble for the words she 
was about to speak. I wronged her in that passing 
fear, even I that should have know her well. It 
was no pride, but a holy resolution that was shin- 
ing in that earnest look. She laid her hand affec- 
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tionately on Garret’s arm, and in a very calm, low | him hope against hope. It was also evident that 
tone, asked him, * Did the old man say anything |no change had been wrought in old Maurice's de- 
against me, Garret—against myself!’ He gave |termination; so, convinced that matters could not 
her a look of surprise, almost of reproach, as he Jong continue in this state, Ellen inwardly deter- 
exclaimed, ‘Oh, Mary!’ It was enough. A /|mined to make an effort to bring about some 
faint smile rested on her lip as her heart told her | understanding. And an effort indeed it was for 
Garret felt such a thought impossible; and, after|her. Naturally timid, and rendered still more 
a moment’s pause, she continued, ‘ Then, Garret, | diffident by her infirmity and secluded life, nothing 
our first thought must be of him. Go to him at | but the power of an affection which was the first 
once, and gain his pardon for that disrespect, and | object of her existence, a love stronger than death, 
comfort his heart, even as you did mine, by the | could have induced her to take the step she now 
— of your sorrow. You will feel nothing | meditated. ‘This was to obtain an interview her- 
ut misery till you have his forgiveness ; and think |self with old Maurice, and with her own lips 
how he must be grieving now! Then, for the fu- | plead the cause so dear to her heart. She knew 
ture, we are both very young, and may well wait, | him, as she had said, by report to be a hard and 
with trust in God and in each other, for the |stern man; but she had also always heard he was 
changes time may bring. Your father made no |a sensible and justone. She had heard, too, of 
objection to me except for poverty, and as that is | his having, in early life, loved his wife to idolatry, 
no real fault, who knows but he may change his | and cherishing her memory with a constancy that 
mind.’ would never allow him to replace her; this, com- 
‘Garret shook his head despondingly as he | bined with his genuine love for Garret, inspired 
answered, ‘ Ah, Mary, you little know him; but|her with the hope that his feelings might be 
1’ll go at once and ask his forgiveness, for, as you | touched by her appeal ; and she resolved on mak- 
truly say, I cannot have rest or peace until I do so. ling an attempt to convince him that arithmetic 
But as to remaining idle any longer at home, when | was not the only rule for measuring human hearts. 
gold is to be made, and happiness depends on it, it; We need not enlarge upon this interview. 
is out of the question, Mary! You must not ask | Enough to say, that, though at first causing some 
me to do that.’ |surprise she was received with civility and kind- 
‘*¢ But indeed I do, Garret; that is what I ask | ness, which gave her courage and even hope ; and 
you. You gave a promise to your old father, and though she found it impossible to remove an opin- 
you must not leave him. God always grants his | ion which had become a fixed idea in old Maurice's 
blessing to the dutiful son; and would I be the | mind, still, conquered by her earnestness, he modi- 
one to tempt you to disobedience, and so provoke | fied it so far as to promise that if, at the end of the 
his curse! No, Garret; it surely is not we that year, Mary could bring him half the sum origin- 
wish for money: all we want is your father’s con- |ally demanded—namely, ten guineas, and this 
sent ; and that would be farther off than ever if | fairly earned by their united industry—he would 
you were to desert him, and make him look on me_ be proud and happy to welcome her as his daughter. 
as the cause.’ |In the mean time, he also required a promise from 
** Garret still remonstrated ; but Mary’s simple | Ellen to keep both this meeting and agreement a 
faith and sense of duty finally conquered so far as secret from every creature except Mary herself. 
to gain his promise to wait one year; and then he ** From Garret!’’ asked Ellen pleadingly. 
declared impetuously that if his father by that; ‘* Yes, from Garret especially,’’ said the old 
time had not changed his mind, he would no long-|man. ‘* Can Mary be depended on to oblige me 
er yield to his unreasonable whims. jin this ?’’ 
“* Satisfied with averting the present evil, Mary, ‘‘ You shall see,’’ answered Ellen proudly. 
urged him no farther then ; but hurried him away, | Old Manrice smiled ; and ratifying the treaty with 
not to lose a moment in becoming reconciled to |a warm benediction and shake of the hand, they 
his father. Then, worn out with her long effort | parted, mutually pleased. Since then, long months 
at composure, my poor girl threw herself into my | had passed away, and yet not so very long, for 
arms, and wept without restraint her long-repressed | hope and constant industry had made the time 
and bitter tears. But Mary’s heart is like an /seem short; and if Garret would sometimes, with- 
April day—sunshine ever following the showers ; | out those aids, wax impatient, a gentle word from 
and after a while she raised her head, and with a/| Ellen, reminding him of his promise, would in- 
cheerfulness that took me by surprise, exclaimed, duce him to keep it with a good grace. He 
‘Well, Ellen, at any rate we shall not be parted ; | would good-humoredly say, ** You are our pilot, 
life will glide along the same as ever; and with | Ellen, and in such hands it would be hard indeed 
hope to gladden, and the sense of doing right to | if we refused to answer the helm.’’ While Mary, 
bear us up, I think we ought to be even happier | assenting with beaming eyes, would think to her- 
than before we were tried. And now from this time | self, ‘* Ah! if he knew but all.’’ 
out,’ added she, with increasing liveliness, ‘I| But now the time was drawing very near. The 
must be very careful, steady, and diligent, and so | ‘* Sarah Jane,”’ the vessel in which Garret was to 
win a good character for old Maurice, as I have no | have taken a berth last year, was to sail again in 
money to buy one:’ then sitting down to work |another month; and more than once of late he 
with an air of diligence, she cried, ‘ Now, Ellen, | had mentioned this in a way that plainly showed 
you ’I] have to bear witness in my favor ; so here ’s | his mind was dwelling on the voyage. The two 
to begin !’”’ girls worked harder, more perseveringly than ever ; 
Ellen then told how, in the evening, Garret re- | but they lived in a remote place, and, until Mrs. 
turned ; but though his heart was evidently light-| Villars’ kindness had provided them with employ- 
ened by his father’s forgiveness, still it was also | ment, their tasks had been precarious, and remu- 
plain that he had not recovered his own disappoint- | neration small ; so that when, on that very morning, 
ment. His impetuous, active nature found wait- | after a painful interview with Garret, tue sisters 
ing and submission a hard trial; and it required a| reckoned over their little hoard, they found it 
double exertion of fortitude on Mary’s part to make | scarcely amounting to two thirds of the requisite 
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sum, and Ellen sadly acknowledged that, from 
former experience, she was convinced it was use- 
less to expect any further concession from old 
Maurice. 

In this desponding mood she was found, as we 
have related, by Mrs. Villars, who listened to her 





artless narrative with deep and unaffected sympa- 
thy. When all was told, she spoke a few words | 
of comfort and encouragement, expressive of the | 
great use of trial to fortify and exalt the mind ;| 
aud dwelt upon those lovely traits in Mary’s| 


character, which had been just described, and | 


which might have withered away under too bright | 


asun. Then opening the little parcel she still) 
held, she unfolded a large square of lace, and lay- | 
ing a pattern before Ellen, said, ** Do you think, 
Ellen, you both coald work this into a veil, and 
have it ready by this day month? It is fora} 
young friend to wear at her wedding, and you 
shall have five guineas if you do it well.’’ Ellen’s 
heart gave one wild throb; for a moment she 
tried in vain to speak; then finding utterance, 
poured forth her thanks and hopes with a rapidity 
almost unintelligible. ‘* Five guineas !—oh, dear- 
est lady, what would we not attempt for that! 
Five guineas !—why, it has taken nearly a long 
year to put so much more together, and now it 
will seem but a day to earn the rest; and then 
you will at last be happy, my own Mary—happier 
and better for all your trouble. Oh, ma’am, fear 
not but we will accomplish it; and night and day 
we will work, until itis done.’? And night and 
day they worked, Mary at the plainer part, Ellen 
at the delicate stitches ; while with admiration and 
renewed hope they contemplated each morning the 
progress they had made. At first Ellen thought 
to have given Mary the pleasure of a surprise, 
and, until it was done, to keep the amount of 
their reward a secret; but they had been too long 
accustomed to sharing every thought, to practise 
any concealment now ; and one day remarking an 
unusually rapid progress, the whole truth burst 
in gladness from her lips. 

To describe Mary’s delight and astonishment is 
impossible. More busily she could not work, and 
for a while her trembling fingers refused to work 
at all; but day after day the sweet hope strength- 
ened, and at last the appointed morning came, and 
found their task all but completed. It was, how- 
ever, a day of unusual interruptions; and Ellen 
had each hour fresh cause to admire the improve- 
ment in Mary’s temper, as, without an impatient 
word, she would lay aside her work and attend to 
every demand. But evening still found them at 
their unfinished task, and Mrs. Villars required it 
that night at the very latest. Just as they were 
busily employed, in came Garret with his usual 
reqnest for an evening walk, and, half-affronted 
when refused, he said reproachfully, ‘* I believe 
there is some charm in that cobweb, for you never 
will put it by. Here I have tried in vain to get 
you out for an entire month. I will begin to 
think at last, Mary, that you take no pleasure in 
my company.” 

Mary’s quick feelings rose at this undeserved 
reproach, and, with somewhat of her old spirit, 
she was about to retort; but remembering all their 
past sorrow, all her present hope, she paused and 
answered gently, ‘‘ To prove the contrary, Garret, 
I condemn you never to leave me till this cobweb, 
as you call it, is fairly spun; and then——’’ She 
stopped short with a gasp, at having so nearly be- 





trayed her secret; but her look was so eloquent 





THE WORK-GIRL. 


of love and hope, that Garret started from his 
chair, and bending over her, inquired in hurried 
tones, ‘* What then !—dearest Mary, what then !’’ 

She threw back her head merrily as she looked 
up into his face ; and though she tried to compose 
her features, a thousand smiles and dimples con- 
tradicted the demure accent with which she con- 
tinued, ** And then you may come with us when 
we take it home.”’ th Ellen and Garret laughed 
at this anti-climax ; Ellen especially, well knowing 
what was in the glad girl’s heart, and amused, 
besides, at Garret’s somewhat puzzled countenance. 
But that soon brightened again under the happy 
influence ; and, without seeking the reason why, 
he found himself chattering away with a lighter 
heart than he had felt for months. 

The moon arose; but as that fair light has busi- 
ness of its own, our workwomen reserved it for a 
future hour, and sent Garret for the more terrestial 
assistance of a pair of candles, to put the few 
concluding stitches to their work, At length be- 
hold it finished! Ellen resigned the last two or 
three stitches to her sister, that by her hands it 
should be completed ; and, holding it up with an 
exclamation of triumph, poor Mary gazed joyfully 
at it for an instant, then flinging her arms round 
Ellen’s neck, burst into tears. Garret looked on 
wonderingly, and made some efforts at consolation 
so wide of the mark, that Mary’s weeping was at 
once changed into laughter, until her bright eyes 
overflowed again. Ellen at last, remembering that 
the best of men may sometimes grow impatient, 
and unwilling to try Garret too far, laid her hand 
on his arm, and said, ‘* This is a bridal veil, Gar- 
ret, and Mary and [ have worked hard day and 
night to have it ready ; it is to be worn by a fair 
and happy bride, while we ws 

Garret required no further explanation of Mary's 
tears and excitement; and shaking off Ellen's 
hand with an upbraiding glance, as if he thought 
her for once in her life unfeeling, he answered 
warmly, ‘* And if she is ever so fair and happy, 
she cannot be fairer than my own sweet Mary, or 
more deserving of the happiest lot.”” Then, be- 
fore she had time to answer, he seized the veil, 
and playfully throwing it over Mary’s glossy hair, 
he added, ** Now tell me, Ellen, will there ever 
be a fairer bride than that?’ 

But he was answered by a loud cry from Ellen. 
In passing, the veil had touched the flame of the 
candle, and in an instant the delicate covering was 
ina blaze. Quick as thought, she tore it from 
that beloved head; the next moment it lay in 
scorched and worthless fragments on the floor. 
To describe their consternation, their revulsion of 
feeling, is impossible. The present calamity was 
so overpowering, that for the minute it swallowed 
up all thought of remoter consequences, and— 
pale, speechless, and aghast—they yazed in si- 
lence first at one another, then at the fragile object 
on which their hopes had so lately rested. At 
last Mary, pale as death, and almost as calm, laid 
her arm on her sister’s neck, and in a low sad 
tone murmured, ‘* You see, Ellen, ’t is not to be!”’ 
Those words, uttered so despondingly, and Etlen’s 
piteous tears, revealed to Garret somewhat of the 
truth; and though he could not guess the full ex- 
tent of the misfortune, still he became at once 
aware that, in a moment’s heedlessness, he had 
destroyed some plan essential to the happiness of 
all, and his self-accusation almost amounted to 
despair. 

* 
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Tt was morning once more; the sun shone out 
as brightly as if it had only to awaken light and 
happy hearts, and the sisters had arisen betimes, 
and again were busy with their daily work. With 
the poor, there can be no useless indulgence of 
regret, and the labor of one hour often conquers 
the sorrow of the preceding : but we cannot won- 
der at the languor that now hung over Mary’s 
usually active movements, or blame the large tear 
that would eseape from her long, dark eye-lashes, 
as a gentle sigh from Ellen now and then caught 
her ear. Otherwise, they were quite silent ; they 
had exhausted the language of sorrow; and it 
was not at once the foundations of hope could be 
laid again. Still, they both were occupied with 
their different employments when a footstep ap- 
proached, and looking round, Mary saw old Mau- 
rice Mahony standing in the door-way. Starting 
at sight of such an unusual visitor, her first 
thought was of Garret—that some harm rad be- 
fallen him, and trembling violently, she found her- 
self unable to ask; but Ellen, with more self- 
possession, wished him good morning : and as he 
answered, ‘‘ Good-morrow,”’ kindiy,—* Always 
busy, I see,’’ the tones of his voice at once reiis- 


sured, poor Mary, and awakened, she scareely | 


knew why, some indefinite feeling of hope. 
He had not addressed her, but he now held out 
his hand, and drew her to a chair, beside which he 


Mary, I had to blame myself. It was shown me 
then that I had been too positive and unbending ; 
and Ellen’s words, and all her loving arguments, 
came back fresher to my mind than the day I 
heard them. I was not so hardened as you 
thought me that day, Ellen,’’ added he, turning to 
her; ‘* but IT thought a little trial would do the 
young people no harm; for J] knew their hearts 
were in the right place, only they wanted ballast. 
But it is not good for short-sighted mortals to take 
the province of the Most High. When He afflicts, 
He sees and knows all things. We may often do 
mischief, though intending good, when inflicting 
needless trial on the hearts that love us; and so 
Mary, achree, even before Garret came in, I had 
resolved on my future course, and was waiting to 
tell him so before I slept that night; but when he 
did come, and all was told—all the mischief he 
had done, and the sweet, patient way you bore it 
—I thought the night too long till Icould come 
and relieve my own heart and yours. 

‘* And now Ellen,’ continued he, ** how far 
were you able to fulfil your promise? for that you 
both did your best, I have no more doubt than that 
the sun isshining on usnow. I have often noticed 
you hard at work when you little thought I was 
passing, let alone the good report from every one 





that ever names you. And there was a promise 
too, Ellen, that you made for another,’ added the 


seated himself. Ellen laid by her work, and there ‘old man with a smile; ‘and Mary, asthore, you 
was a momentary pause of stillness and expecta-| kept it well, as I saw by Garret last night; and 
tion. Maurice was a remarkable looking man. | though he ’ll hardly thank me for teaching you to 
His hair, almost snow-white, combed back into| keep a secret from him, he'll feel it makes yon 
smooth, old-fashioned curls, and his clothes, cut ac- | the worthier of his trust in time to come. Is this 
cording to the fashion of a former generation, would | the money *”’ asked he, as he took the little box con- 
have given him the appearance of great age, had it| taining their united earnings from ElJen’s hand, 
not been contradicted by his fresh complexion and | and poured out the precious hoard upon the table 
still elastic step. His tall figure, scarcely stooped |—half-crowns, shillings, sixpences, even half- 
until his recent illness, and his firm, well-shaped | pence—all as they had been received and deposited 
mouth, and sagacious eyes and forehead, betokened | there, and a tear glistened in the old man’s eyes as 
an intellect still retaining all the vigor of its prime. | he reckoned over those tokens of affection and per- 
He sat, as we have said, for 2 moment in silence, | severing industry. The sum amounted in all to 
looking at the two anxious girls. At last he spoke ; little more than seven pounds; and when the total 
and, still retaining Mary's hand, related how Gar-| was announced, Ellen shook her head as she re- 
ret had returned home last night in a state little | marked, ‘* It would have been too little after all.’’ 
short of distraction ; his heart so entirely full of |** It is enough,’”’ answered Maarice quietly ; and 
one subject, that though it had never been renewed | selecting from amongst the coins a crooked six- 


between them since the first painful day—under 
the influence of strong excitement, the interval 
seemed as nothing—the long smothered feeling 
burst forth, and he told him all that had occurred. 

‘Tt was very late,’ continued the old man, 
“* but I could not go to rest till he came in, for I had 
felt all the evening more lonely than usual. The 
fire burnt low as I sat before it in thought; and 
fancy brought back again her I had laid long years 
ago in her narrow grave, and the children that 
had followed her ; and I could see them all again 
smiling and chattering round the hearth, as they 
used to in those old hours. At last, from being 
very sorrowful these memories grew pleasant, and 
a dawning of the future seemed to gain upon the 
shadows of the past. 1 began to think; for the 
heart,’’ added the old man solemnly, “is often 
a ceva within itself for the way it ought to act ; 

began to ask myself why there were not smiling 


faces and sweet young voices round my hearth 
again, and why my best and only one was at that 
moment under the roof of a stranger—his thoughts 
full of bitterness against the old father that loved 
him all the time better than the veins of his heart 
——” “Qh no, no,” interrupted Mary softly. 
Old Maurice sighed as he continued—‘‘If it was so, 


pence, which, pierced with a little hole, had once 
probably been a true-love token, he added, ‘I 
shall keep this for a luck-penny while I live; after 
that, Mary, it shall be yours in memory of this 
| day. That is our share. The rest, dear Ellen— 
‘for your sake only I wish it had been more—but, 
such as it is, keep it till you meet with some old 
man as unreasonable as myself.’’ Ellen remon- 
strated; but in vain. Old Maurice made it a con- 
dition ; and as Mary took his side, two to one car- 
ried the day ; then, in compassion to Garret’s im- 
patience, he left them, as he said, to have his place 
better filled. 

With what different feelings did the little group 
again pursue their way to the residence of Mrs. 
Villars. Forgetful of her own disappointment, she 
had listened with kind and womanly sympathy to 
their sorrowful communication the night before, 
and now they hastened to tell her of their joy, and 
to ask her whether the time could possibly allow 
them to repair the accident by working another. 
** All for love, dear lady, this time; you must not 
think of offering us any money now!’’ But Mrs. 
Villars had already taken measures to supply the 
loss, and, as her best apology for the delay, had 





transmitted to her young friend the burnt fragments 
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of the veil as an evidence of the beauty of the work, 
and of the accident which ‘destroyed it. In relat- 
ing the circumstances, she added the hope that, 
as in Ireland a conflagration was considered an 
auspicious omen to a bride, good fortune might at- 
tend these relies in a tenfold proportion to the sor- 
row they had caused ; and the young English girl, 
as she smiled at the augury, sent a thought across 
the waters from her own happy home, and deter- 
mined not to enjoy the prosperous influence alone. 
She laid the open parcel on the table, and told its 
story in a way that went home to the hearts of her 
auditors. Had she been covetous, she might have 
made Mary Roche the richest of her name ; but, 
guided by judgment as well as feeling, she con- 
tented herself with aecepting a trifling gift from 
each, and so realized a sum which, though moder- 
ate in her eyes, far more than compensated for the 
labor they had lost. It was forwarded to Mrs. 
Villars, who divided it equally between the sur- 
prised and grateful girls; and it would have been 
more than human nature, had they not felt some 
little pleasure in the consciousness that Mary was 
not a portionless bride after all. 

She and Garret never forgot their separate les- 
sons of perseverance and patience acquired in that 
year of probation. They had truly learned them 
by heart, and such experience is seldom obliterat- 
ed; and Ellen, happiest in the happiness of others 
—the dearest object of her heart attained—still felt 
that she had a sacred duty to perform. She de- 
voted herself more entirely to her father, and, in 
studying his wishes, endeavored gradually to im- 
prove them; and she was rewarded. Drawn to 
exch other by the absence of their mutual compan- 
ion, he seemed each day more conscious of her 
excellence. Stimulated by the example of her 
cheerfulness and industry, he began to feel ashamed 
of his own listless indolence; and by degrees 
shaking off the influence of habit, he becaine an 
altered man. The ** Work-girl’s’’ cup of joy was 
full. 





A Tosacco Specuntator.—A French newspaper 
makes the following statement: ‘* We learn that 
M. de Rothschild has arranged an affair which will 
insure him the monopoly of tobacco not only in 
France, but throughout the continent of Europe. 
Ife has for some time had agents in America to 
buy, by anticipation, the growth of all the planta- 
tions for a great many years to come. Thirty mil- 
lions of francs have been appropriated to this vast 
specalation. The news has spread alarm among 
the capitalists who have entered into contracts with 
the royal tobacco manufactory, as it will soon be 
impossible for them to supply their tobacco at the 
stipulated prices.’? Wht an unheard-of proceed- 
ing! One man, by wea!th, to acquire a power of 
money-squeezing or taxing over every one of his 
fellow-creatures who is addicted to a by no means 
rare habit! The Dutchman and German, who live 
in an atmosphere of tobacco smoke ; the Parisian 
gentleman, who could not want his cigar; the 
operative, to whom the short pipe is equally in- 
dispensable ; the old woman, who would perish 
without her ¢abatiére; all to become liable to a 
suffering in purse for the benefit of M. de Roths- 
child, beeause M. de Rothschild happens already 
to possess overgrown wealth. Is there not some- 
thing alarming in this announcement, as if we 
were now to find the results of industry converted 





A TOBACCO SPECULATOR—HYMN. 


tobaeco monopoly to enable the monopolist to ac- 
quire a monopoly over sugar or tea; the profits of 
these united, to establish a monopoly of corn ; and 
then we should have Mr. D'Israeli’s ideas of ** the 
Coming Man”’ realized with a vengeance—the ali- 
ment of the human race depending on the will and 
pleasure of an individual, and he a member of the 
house of Israel! Such may not practically result, 
but it is theoretically possible; and, on a simply 
philosophical consideration, nothing could be more 
curious. ‘The profligate monopolies granted to 
courtiers, in the seventeenth century, for base and 
selfish reasons, here recur under totally different 
circumstances. Here reiippears a power of units 
over multitudes, such as existed in similar force 
only in the earliest state of society.— Chambers. 





From Lamartine’s ‘‘ Harmonies Poétiques.” 
A HYMN. 


Tnere is an unknown language spoken 
By the loud winds that sweep the sky ; 
By the dark storm-clouds, thunder-broken, 
And waves on rocks that dash and die ; 
By the lone star, whose beams wax pale, 
The moonlight sleeping on the vale, 
The mariner’s sweet distant hymn, 
The horizon that before us flies, 
The crystal firmament that lies 
In the smooth sea reflected dim. 


*T is breathed by the cool streams at morning, 
The sunset on the mountain’s shades, 
The snow that daybreak is adorning, 
And eve that on the turret fades ; 
The city’s sounds that rise and sink, 
The fair swan on the river's brink, 
The quivering cypress’ murmured sighs, 
The ancient temple on the hill, 
The solemn silence, deep and still, 
Within the forest’s mysteries. 


Of Thee, oh God ! this voice is telling, 
Thou who art truth, life, hope, and love ; 
On whom night calls from her dark dwelling, 

To whom bright morning looks above ; 
Of Thee—proclaimed by every sound, 
Whom nature's all-mysterious round 

Declares, yet not defines. Thy light ; 

Of Thee—the abyss and source, whence all 
Our souls proceed, in which they fall, 
Who hast but one name—InFinite. 


All men on earth may hear and treasure 

This voice, resounding from all time ; 
Each one, according to his measure, 

Interpreting its scenes sublime. 

But ah! the more our spirits weak 
Within its holy depths would seek, 

The more this vain world’s pleasures cloy ; 
A weight too great for earthly mind, 
O’erwhelms its powers, until we find 

In solitude our only joy. 


So when the feeble eye-ball fixes 
Its sight upon the gloxious sun, 
- Whose gold-emblazoned chariot mixes 
With rosy clouds that towards it run ; 
The dazzled gaze all powerless sinks, 


Blind with the radiance which it drinks, 
And sees but gloomy specks float by ; 

And darkness indistinct o’ershade 

Wood, meadow, hill, and pleasant glade, 





into the most serious of tyranniest Why, at this 
rate, it would only require the profits of the; 





And the clear bosom of the sky. ’ 
D. M. M. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
ANIMAL LANGUAGE, 


Lanouace—as far as the communication of ideas 
by certain modes of contact, by gesture, or by 
sounds, can be called by that name—seems to be 
possessed in common by all living creatures. The 
first or simplest form in which this faculty is man- 
ifested among animals, is that of contact—a species 
of intercommunication beautifully illustrated by the 
habits of such insects as the ant. ‘‘ If you scatter,”’ 
say the authors of the Introduction to Entomology, 
‘* the ruins of an ant’s nest in your apartment, you 
will be furnished with a proof of their language. 
The ants will take a thousand different paths, each 
going by itself, to increase the chance of discovery ; 
they will meet and cross each other in all diree- 
tions, and perhaps will wander long before they 
can find a spot convenient for their retinion. No 
sooner does any one discover a little chink in the 
floor, through which it can pass below, than it re- 
turns to its companions, and, by means of certain 
motions of its antenne, makes some of them com- 
prehend what route they are to pursue to find it, 
sometimes even accompanying them to the spot ; 
these, in their turn, become the guides of others, 
till all know which way to direct their steps.’’ 
The mode of communication employed by bees, 
beetles, and other insects, is much of the same na- 


ture, being almost entirely confined to contact, and | 


rarely or ever partaking of gesticulation, which 
may be considered as the next form of language in 
the ascending scale. 

In expressing their wants, feelings, and passions, 
almost all the higher animals make use of gesticu- 


lation. The dog speaks with his eye and ear as | 


significantly as he does by his voice ; the wagging 
of his tail is quite as expressive as the shake of a 
human hand ; and no pantomime could better i!lus- 
trate conscious error, shame, or disgrace, than his 
hanging ears, downcast look, and tail depressed, 
as he slinks away under rebuke. The dog, indeed, 
is an admirable physiognomist, whether actively 
or passively considered. If you can read craving, 
fear, or anger in his countenance, so he wil] kind- 
ness or surliness in yours, just as readily as he can 
interpret the physiognomy of one of his own spe- 
cies. Observe that huge mastiff gnawing a bone 
on the other side of the street, and see how the 
Newfoundland that is coming up on this side de- 
ports himself. First, he stands stock-still; not a 
muscle of his frame is moved ; the mastiff takes no 
notice of him. Next, he advances a few steps, 
looks intently, wags his tail once or twice; still 
nota glance from the mastiff, which is evidently 
striving not to observe him. On the Newfoundland 
goes, with an indifferent amble, keeping as closely 
to this side as he can, and thinks no more of the 
mastiff. Had the latter, however, lifted his head 
from the bone, had he exchanged one glance of 
recognition, had he brushed his tail even once 
along the pavement, the Newfoundland would 
have gone gambolling up to him, even though the 
two might have had a tussle about the bone in the 
Jong-run. Here, then, is an example of strict 
physiognomy or pantomime, quite as well under- 
stood between animals as the most ardently-ex- 
pressed sounds. Again, mark that couple of ter- 
riers, bound on a_ secret rabbiting excursion to 
yonder hill-side. Two minutes ago, that shaggy 
native of Skye was dozing on his haunches, as 
little dreaming of a rabbit-hunt as of a journey to 
the antipodes. But his little pepper-and-mustard 
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friend awoke him from his reverie, and pricking 
up his ears, gambolled significantly around hin. 
Next he scampered onwards for a dozen of yards 
or so, looked anxiously back, again secampered 
forward, Jooked back, whined, and returned. 
Then he set out, scenting the ground as if he had 
made some important discovery, stopped suddenly, 
made a short detour, tracking some imaginary 
scent as eagerly as if a treasure of venison lay be- 
neath his nose. This at length rouses his friend 
of Skye, and away they trot as slyly to the hill as 
any couple of poachers. Now our pepper-and- 
j mustard hero is beating the whin-bushes, while his 
comrade stands outside the cover, ready to pouuce 
upon the first rabbit that makes its appearance. 
Not a whine, not a yelp is heard—the whole is 
conducted by signs as significant and as well 
understood as the most ingenious system of marine 
| signalizing. 

Independent of the humble kind of expression 
which gesticulation implies, many of the higher 
animals are possessed of vocal language, by which 
they can give the most intelligible utterance to 
their feelings of delight, pain, fear, alarm, recog- 
nition, affection, and the like. Nor does this lan- 
guage differ in aught but degree from that which 
we ourselves enjoy. Our organs may be capable 
of a greater variety of tones and modulations ; and 
yet in some cases this is more than questionable : 
_all that can be said is, that the human organization 
is capable of more perfect articulation, and this 
articulation is a thing of art, imitation, and experi- 
ence, depending upon the higher degree of intelli- 
gence with which the Creator has endowed us. 
The brute creation express their feelings and pas- 
sions by certain sounds, which are intelligible not 
only to those of their own species, but in a great de- 
gree to all other animals. Man, in his natural state, 
does little or nothing more. It is civilization—the 
memory of many experiences, aided by his higher 
mental qualities—which gives him his spoken lan- 
guage ; each new object receiving a name founded 
on association with previously-known objects, and 
each conception receiving expression by association 
with ideas formerly entertained. Nothing of this 
kind takes place among animals; their limited en- 
dowments do not permit of it, as the range of their 
existence does not require it. ‘Their language may 
be considered as stationary in a natural state, though 
capable of some curious modifications under human 
training, or even under certain peculiar changes 
of natural condition. It is to this range of animal 
expression that we would now direct attention. 

Take that barn-yard cock, for example, which 
five minutes ago was crowing defiance from the 
top of the paling to his rival over the way, and 
hear him now crowing a very different note of de 
light and affection to his assembled dames. Ina 
few minutes you may hear his peculiar ‘ cluck 
cluck,’’ over some tid-bit he has discovered, and 
to which he wishes to direct their attention; his 
long-suppressed guttural ery of alarm, if the mas- 
tiff happens to be prowling in the neighborhood ; 
or his soft blurr of courtship, when wooing the af- 
fections of some particular female. All of these 
notes, even to the minutest modulation, are known 
to the tenants of the barn-yard, which invariably 
linterpret them in the sense they were intended. 
Or take the barn-vard hen, and observe the lan- 
guage by which she communicates with her young. 
By one note she collects and entices them under 
her wings, by another calls them to partake of some 
/insect er grain she has discovered, by a third warns 
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them of danger, shonld any bird of prey be sailing 
above, by a fourth calls them away to another place, 
or leads them home, should they have strayed to a 
distance. Nor are these various calls known in- 
stinctively, as is generally believed, by the young 
brood. We have watched the habits of the barn- 
fowl with the closest scrutiny, and are convinced 
that a knowledge of the mother's notes is, to the 
young, a process of acquirement; in the same 
manner as a human child quickly, but nevertheless 
by degrees, learas to comprehend tones of affec- 
tion, doting, chiding, and the like. The knowl- 
edge of the lower animals is in almost every in- 
stance acquired ; a process necessarily more rapid 
in them than in man, as they much sooner reach 
the limit of their growth and perfection. Animal 
language is most perfect and varied among such 
animals as are gregarious in their habits. Let the 
most ignorant of natural history attend for a few 
days to the habits of a flock of birds, herd of oxen, 
horses, deer, elephants, or the like, and he will find 
that they make use of a variety of sounds often to- 
tally different from each other. Friendly recogni- 
tion, hatred, fear, mirth, satisfaction, the discovery 
of food, hunger, and so on, are expressed each by a 
peculiar note, which is distinctly and instantly com- 
prehended by the whole flock. And as among 
men, when simple sounds are insufficient, so among 
animals gesticulation is made use of to assist the 
comprehension and deepen the impression. 

If, then, animals are really in possession of a 
vocal language, it may be asked, is that language 


-eapable of any modification, improvement, or dete- | 
rioration ; and have we any evidence to that effect? | 
"That animal language admits of extensive modifi- | 


cation, we have ample proof in the history of cage 
‘and singing-birds. The natural note of the canary 
‘is clear, loud, and rather harsh ; by careful train- 
‘ing, and breeding from approved specimens, that 
ote can be rendered clear, full, and mellow as 
‘that of the finest instrument. 
‘proof of such modification, in the fact of a young 
‘canary being made to imitate the notes of the lin- 
‘net or goldfioch, just as either of these may be 
‘taught the song of the canary. The starling and 


blackbird may be trained to forsake their wood- 


notes wild, and to imitate the human whistle to 
perfection in many of our national melodies. Nay, 
‘the parrot, starling, raven, and even the canary, 
‘may be taught to articulate certain words and 
‘phrases with more precision and emphasis than 
‘the tyros of the elocutionist. Nor is artificial 
‘training always necessary to accomplish such 
‘modification; for we have the gay and lively 
‘mocking-bird of America producing, of his own 
tfree-will, almost every modulation, from the clear 
‘mellow ‘tones of the wood-thrush, to the savage 
scream of the bald eagle. ‘‘ While thus exerting 
‘himself,’’ says Wilson, ‘ a person destitute of sight 
would suppose that the whole feathered tribes had 
‘assembled together on a trial of skill, each striving 
‘to produce his utmost effect, so perfect are his im- 
itations. ‘He many times deceives the sportsman, 
-and sends him in search of birds that perhaps are 
not within miles of him, but whose notes he ex- 
actly imitates : even birds themselves are frequent- 
ly imposed on by this admirable mimic, and are 
decoyed by the fancied call of their mates, or dive 
with precipitation into the depth of thickets at the 
scream of what they suppose to be the sparrow- 
hawk. The mockingbird loses little of the pow- 
er and energy of his song’by confinement. In his 
‘domesticated state, when he commences his ca- 


We have farther | 
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reer of song, it is impossible to stand by uninter- 
ested. He whistles for the dog—Cesar starts up, 
wags his tail, and runs to meet his master; he 
squeaks out like a hart chicken—and the hen hur- 
ties about with hanging wings and bristling feath- 
ers, clucking to protect her injured brood. The 
barking of the dog, the mewing of the cat, the 
creaking of a passing wheelbarrow, follow with 
great truth bah rapidity. He repeats the tune 
taught him by his master, though of considerable 
length, fully and faithfully. He runs over the 
quiverings of the canary, and the clear whistlings 
of the Virginian nightingale or redbird, with such 
superior execution and effect, that the mortified 
songsters feel their own inferiority, and become 
altogether silent, while he seems to triumph in 
their defeat by redoubling his exertions.”’ 

As there is thus an evident capability of modifi- 
leation, so there must, to a certain degree, be im- 
provement or deterioration, as surrounding circum- 
stances are favorable or unfavorable to the devel- 
opment of the vocal powers. A young canary 
brought up in the same room with a goldfinch and 
linnet, if he does net slavishly adopt the notes of 
either, wil] often be found to add them to his own 
/natural music. The natural voice of the dog, so 
| far as that can be ascertained from wild species of 
the family, is more a yelp and snarl than a bark ; 
‘and yet what is more full and sonorous than the 
| voice of the Newfoundland or mastiff? The wild 
_horse—depending so much as it does upon the so- 
ciety of its kind—acquires the nicest modulations 
of neighing, so as to express pleasure, fear, recog- 
nition, the discovery of pasture, and so forth ; 
while the labored hack has scarcely, if at all, the 
jcommand of its vecal organs. The voice of ani- 
mals is just as evidently strengthened and in- 
creased in variety of tone by practice, as is that 
of the human singer or orator, and thus becomes 
capable of expressing a wider range of ideas. In- 
deed, it is certain that, if animals are placed in sit- 
/nations where the use of their language is not re- 
quired, they will in a short time lose the faculty 
of speech altogether. Thus, on the coral island 
of Juan de Nova, where dogs have been left from 

time to time, and where, finding abundance of 
| food, they have multiplied prodigiously, it is as- 
| serted that the breed have entirely lost the faculty 
of barking. We knew an instance of a young ca- 
nary, just bursting into song, which was rendered 
permanently dumb by being shut up in a darkened 
chamber, and by occasionally having a eleth 
thrown over its cage, that its notes might not dis- 
turb an invalid. This treatment was continued 
for several months; and so effectually did it de- 
stroy the clear, brilliant notes of the youngster, 
that he was never afterwards known to utter a 
note beyond a simple ‘‘ tweet, tweet’’ of alarm. 
As the human speech is affected by disease and 
old age, so likewise is that of the lower animals. 
The husky, paralytic voice of the old shepherd- 
dog, is a very different thing from the full-toned 
bark of his athletic years; formerly, its modula- 
tions could give expression to joy, fear, anger, re- 
proach, and the like; now, its monotony is desti- 
tute of all meaning. We were once in possession 
of a starling, which we had taught to utter a num- 
ber of phrases, and to whistle in perfection a couple 
of Scottish melodies. After a severe moulting 
attack, not only was his power of voice destroyed, 
but his memory apparently so much affected, that 
phrases and melodies were ever after jumbled in- 








coherently together ; much like the chattering of 
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an old man in his dotage, or like those individuals 
who, after severe fevers, forget some of the lan- 
guages they have acquired, or make themselves 
intelligible through a new jargon of English, 
French, and Latin phrases. 

But it may be asked—if the lower animals thus 
mike use of a vocal language, are those to whom 
it is addressed at all times capable of interpreting 
its meaning’? The well-known habits of gregari- 
ous animals, in our opinion, ought to answer this 
question. Every individual in a herd of wild hor- 
ses or deer, most perfectly understands every ges- 
ture and sound of the watch or leader, which is 
stationed for the general safety. Nor is such un- 
derstanding altogether instinctive, but a process 
of training and tuition quite analogous to what 
takes place in our own case. Farther, the speech, 
if we may so call it, of one animal is not only un- 
derstood by the animals of its own class, but in a 
great measure by the other animals that are in the 
habit of frequenting the same localities. Thus 
the chaffinch, which discovers the sparrow-hawk 
sailing above, instantly utters a note of alarm—a 
note known not only to other chaffinches, but un- 
derstood and acted upon by all others of the feath- 
ered race within hearing. The suspension of 
every song, the rustling into the thicket beneath, 
the sly cowering into the first recess, or the clam- 
or of impotent rage, abundantly attests how well 
they have interpreted the original note of alarm. 
But if all other evidence were wanting of the ca- 
pacity of the lower animals to interpret other voi- 
ves than their own, the fact that many of them 
learn to interpret human words, and to distinguish 
human voices, would be sufficient attestation. 
Thus the young horse taken from the hills, learns in 
a few months to discriminate the words spoken to 
him by his driver; and so do the Ox, the dog, and 
other domesticated animals. This comprehension 
of vocal sounds evidently implies a sense of Jan- 
guage—a sense that, on their part also, the cx- 
pression of certain sounds will meet with a cer- 
tain interpretation. 

Such is the language of the lower animals ; lim- 
ited, no doubt, when compared with that of the 
human race ; yet all-sufficient for their wants, and 
only inferior because not combined with that high- 
er intelligence which, after all, forms the true dis- 
tinction between man and his fellows of the ani- 
mal creation. 





Areyros, or Sones or tuk Souta, by W. Git- 
more Sims, is the title of a little volume recently 
published at Charleston, South Carolina. It may 
be had of Paine & Burgess, in this city. Mr. 
Simms has given us in this collection many beauti- 
ful little pieces, the offspring of literary leisure. 
Many of them seem like improvisations. The fof- 
lowing has much depth of feeling as well as beauty 
of expression. 


‘COME WHEN THE EVENING INTO SILENCE CLOSES.” 
1. 
Come when the evening into silence closes, 
When the pale stars steal out upon the blue ; 
And watchful zephyrs, to the virgin roses, 
Descend, in sweetest murmurs, bringing dew ; 
Come to the heart that sadly then declining, 
Would need a soothing day has never known ; 
Come like those stars upon the night-cloud shining, 


Beauty that shrinks from every gaze but one: 
Ah! for the dear delight, 
The music of thy sight, 
I yield the day, the lonely day, and live for night 
alone. 
I. 
It is no grief that, in the night hour only, 
The love that is our solace may be sought ; 
Day mocks the soul that is in rapture lonely, 
And voices break the spell with sorrow fraught ; 
Better that single, silent star above us, 
And still around us that subduing hush, 
As of some brooding wing, ordained to love us, 
That = the troubled soul and soothes its 
ush ; 
Shadows that still beguile, 
Sorrows that wear a smile, 
Griefs that in dear delusions lead away— 
And O! that whispering tone, 
Breathed, heard, by one alone, 
That, as it dies—a wordless sound—speaks more 
than words can say. 


Here is a martial melody, in which the poet has 
spoken truly of the inflammable temperament of our 
population. 


‘* WELL, LET THEM SING THEIR HEROES.” 
t l. 
Well, let them sing their heroes’ deeds of fame, 
Their belted warriors great in souls of might, 
We too have gallant chiefs we joy to name, 
Mighty in spirit, fearless in the fight ; 
There ’s not a spot in all this land of ours, 
From Ashley's wave to Apalachia’s steep, 
Though smiling now with green, and gay with 
flowers, 
That has not seen the charging squadrons 
sweep ; 
That has not heard the ery, 
Peal in the blood-red sky, 
A ery of death and terror to the foe ; 
That has not seen the strife 
For liberty and life, 
The dread alarm, the gallant charge, sharp shot 
and sudden blow. 


Il. 
And if the peace that blossoms through our land, 
The boon of valor won from matchless hate, 
Be once again by foreign legions bann’d, 
And all the terror that was triumph late ; 
Then shall the spirit of old days awaken, 
And through our plains the glorious cry shall 
spread : 
The share thrown by, the sword again be taken 
And naga war bestride his battle steed : 
he soul of Sumter then, 
Shall stir each hill and glen, 
And Marion rouse the spirit of the plain ; 
Brave Moultrie by the deep, 
Fling off the ancient sleep, 
And from his mountain heights old Pickens dart 
again. Eve. Post. 





Wuom To Loox to.—There are six sorts of 
people at whose hands you need not expect much 
kindness. The sordid and narrow-minded think 
of nobody but themselves ; the lazy will not take 
the trouble to serve you; the busy have not time 
to think of you; the overgrown rich man is above 
minding any one who needs his assistance; the 





And bless me with a beauty all thine own. 
a of songs and tears, 
And blessed tremulous fears— 


poor and unhappy have neither spirit nor ability ; 
the good-natured fool, however willing, is not 
eapable of serving you.—Burgh. 
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THE THREE FRIENDS. 


Tuere were three friends—that is to say 

They were men meeting every day ; 

Grasping each other's hands with earnest pressure 
Upon the mart, or in the hours of leisure. 


The eldest had a large and finely-tempered heart, 

Thought a few thoughts in which the world had 
not a part. 

And as the mountains are the first to win 

A dawning glory ere the day begin, 

He saw to trace his life-chart on a plan 

Of simple grandeur meet for such a man. 


His acts oft puzzled worldlings, who, you know, 
Bat-like, are blinded by the noonday glow 

Of deeds to which they cannot find the clue 

Of double motive or a selfish view. 

And yet as mountain sun-crowns downwards creep, 
Till o’er the plain the generous day-beams sweep, 
So from the height of his great soul were caught 
Some peerless lessons by example taught. 


‘* But,’’ says the reader, ‘‘ to these three great 
friends, 

I cannot see which way your story tends.”’ 

Patience ; and yet, perchance, when all is told 

Meaning or moral you may not behold! 

Of station, fortune, equal all had been, 

But to the younger two came losses unforeseen. 

Generous and prompt, the first with open hand 

Made free his fortune to their joint command : 

Saying, ‘‘ It is a gift or loan, it matters not, 

According to the chances of your future lot.” 

A test of friendship bravely, nobly borne ; 

But though the theme be much less trite and worn, 

It is almost as hard—I own not quite— 

To take with grace, as to hestow aright, 

Favors like this ; which try mind metal more 

Than shielding life with life amid the batile’s roar. 


One was profuse of thanks ; yet you might see 
He bit his lip half-peevishly, 
And to his cheeks the chafed and feverish blood 
Sent fitfully its tell-tale flood. 


The other said, ‘‘ God bless thee!’ fervently ; 

** God knows, I would have done the same for 
thee.’’ 

And several signs stood out in strong relief 

To mark the twain; but, to be brief, 

The one a slave, in straggling to escape, 

Broke up his household gods of every shape, 

To melt them—in his heart—into one figure rude 

Of monstrous mien, which he called Gratitude ; 

Until, self-tortured by his hideous guest, 

Day brought no peace, and night no rest! 

The other one walked upright as when he 

First knew his friend in all equality. 

There was no servile crouching ; no revoke 

Of differing thoughts he once had freely spoke 

(For e’en as discords harmony may make, 

So kindred minds some different views may take.) | 

The only chain the gold “twixt them had wrought, | 

Drew them more near, and dearer friendship 
brought. 

‘*God knows, I would have done the same for 
thee !”” 

‘7 know he would have done as much for me!” 

Was felt—not said—by each respectively. 

An unsung masic to themselves most dear, 

As one imay silent read a page, not hear. 


The writhing slave knew nought of such sweet 





THE THREE FRIENDS-—-A BACCHANALIAN SONG. 


As for the lender, if his thoughts be told, 

He mourns to lose a friend, and not his gold. 
Unto the other once he said, ‘* Your words are true. 
You ’ve tested me ; but I have tested you ! 

It pains my heart to know he could not comprehend 
The rights and pleasures of a faithful friend.” 


** Tt chances,’’ said the third, ** that you and | 
Do understand each other perfectly. 

But frankly tell me, do not you opine 

That, out of every hundred, ninety-nine 

Of poor mankind do not know how 

Fither t accept a favor, or a boon bestow ? 

No matter what on Friendship’s shrine the oblation, 
They shrink in horror from an obligation ! 

So litle are the ties of brotherhood 

Between earth's children understood ; 

So few who seem such thoughts to understand, - 
That I could count, upon the fingers of one hand, 
With whom I know such bonds might be, 

And give or take all equally. 

Without disturbance of our self-respect, 

Or some regret the curious might detect.”’ 


** *T is very sad !’’ the first one sighing cried ; 
‘* God's gifts we most unequally divide, 
How shall we teach one human brotherhood ?”’ 


** Trust God! and trust the might of doing good !”’ 
The other answered. ‘* There's a dawn draws 
near ; 
(May eyes grow stronger ere the noon appear, 
For some I know that not e’en now can bear 
Trath’s struggling beams that pierce this murky 
air !) 
Why, ‘tis a wholesome sign, you will aver, 
That even you and | ean thus confer !”’ 
Camilla Toulmin. 





A BACCHANALIAN SONG. 
(DEDICATED TO FATHER MATHEW.) 


To be adapted and sung to the tune of ** Hunting 
the Hare,”’ with accompaniments by the drum and 
Pandean pipes. 


Toss your tipple off, roystering jolly boys, 
Fill the tumbler, and empty the go ; 

Ne’er the consequence heed of your folly, boys— 
Beggary, ruin, disease and woe, 

Delirium tremens, and gout, and Dyspepsia, 
Febris and icterus, pthisis, decline, 

Marasmas and Megrims, confirmed Epilepsia,— 
But pass round the bottle and drink up your 

wine. 


Ervsipelas, elephantiasis, 
Don’t regard, my good fellows, a fig ; 
Impetigo, lichen, psoriasis, 
* Though they may lurk in each draught that you 
swig. 
Eezema, lepra, and all the variety 
Of acne that Willan’s nosology shows, 
Shall never make us, lads, avoid inebriety— 
Why, what if I dospoi! the look of my nose ? 


Hematemesis, hydrops, and tetanus, 
Though we shali probably have them some day, 
Ne’er let us mind, whilst as yet they but threaten 
us— 
Let us be merry, and drink whilst we may. 
Come apoplexia, mania, paralysis ! 
Of — and al] other complaints we ‘ll make 
ight ; 
And, happy and jovial as kings in their palaces, 





peace ; 
His visits shorten, and at last they cease. 


Though we suffer to-morrow, get tipsy to-night. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
WAGERS. 


Tere are three leading kinds of wagers— 
those designed to settle a difference of opinion on 
a question of fact, those speculating merely upon 
a doubtful future event, and those in which some 
feat is undertaken under a forfeiture. All are alike 
contrary to rationality. It may even be said of 
some wagers that they are immoral. For in- 
stance, the second of the above classes is merely 
a variety of gambling, and therefore not one word 
can be said in its favor. Those, again, which 
involve danger to the person of one or other of the 
parties are utterly indefensible. 

There are some things in the history of this 
absurd practice worthy of being noted. Casuists 
and legislators have differed very much as to the 
way in which betting should be regarded in public 
policy. ‘The general inference to be drawn from 
the various arguments adduced on both sides of 
the question is, that it is lawful, unless the object 
of it bear upon private wishes or criminal actions. 
As, for example, when, having wagered that such 
a person will die at such a time, the desire of 
winning, and the fear of losing, makes the bettor 
desire, or perhaps hasten, the death of that person ; 
or when the wager is to be won by either the 
commission of crimes, or the causing others to 
commit them. 

There are other examples of unlawful wagers 
in which injustice and fraud are included. Injus- 
tice, when, of two bettors, the one is certain, the 
other uncertain of winning ; fraud, when a party 
engages, by evil means, or by equivoques in terms 
or intention, to perform any action—as in the cele- 
brated wager of Cleopatra with Mark Anthony. 
Cleopatra invites Anthony to supper, and wagers 
that she alone will eat, at one meal, a sum equal 
to 80,729/. 3s. 4d. Anthony, seeing nothing ex- 
traordinary, begins to rally the queen on the fru- 
gality of her table. She makes no reply, but 
detaches from her ears two pearls of great price, 
one of which she throws into a liquor prepared for 
the purpose, by which it is speedily dissolved, 
and swallows it in the presence of Munatius Plau- 
cus, the chosen arbiter of the wager; and as she 
is about to do the same with the other pearl, Plau- 
cus snatches it away, exclaiming that she had 
already won. 

The wager of Asclepiades the physician was 
not less extravagant. He wagered against fortune 
that he would never be ill during his life, under 
penalty of losing the reputation he had acquired 
of being the most famous physician of his time. It 
is true that he won his wager ; for in fact he never 
was ill while he lived, having died from a fall in 
extreme old age. 

In several states we find that various kinds of 
wagers are prohibited, some of which are of very 
little consequence. At Rome it is unlawful to 
make wagers on the death or exaltation of the 
popes, and on the promotion of the cardinals. In 
several republics it is also forbidden, under heavy 
penalties, to make wagers without the permission 
of the magistrate; at Venice, on the election of 
persons to fill the public offices ; at Genoa, on the 
revolutions of states and kingdoms, the success of 
military expeditions, purposed marriages, and the 
departure or arrival of vessels. Bugnion mentions 
an act of parliament of Paris of 1565, which made 
it unlawful to make a pregnant female the subject 
of a wager. 


Titia and the law Cornelia, to bet upon the suc- 
cess of unlawful games, or of any game whatever, 
with the exception of those in which courage, 
address, and bodily strength were to be tested; 
in which case the bettors were accustomed to place 
in the hands of a third party the signet rings which 
they wore on their fingers, as a gage or pledge. 
This deposit, which held the place of a stipulation, 
rendered the wager obligatory, and produced an 
action at law; which proves that consignment is 
absolutely necessary to make the engagement 
valid. ‘The tertas consignment and wager are used 
indifferently by lawyers. The etymology of the 
word wager, or gager, which comes from gage, 
shows that wagers are not considered serious con- 
ventions, unless the gage has been deposited. 

However, where address and bodily strength are 
concerned, the wager is obligatory, even though 
the gage has not been deposited: and this is the 
exception to the rule; for the gage or stake is 
properly the reward of the address and danger in- 
curred by the subject of the wager. Thus the 
Count de ——, in his wager against the Duke de 
, (which he won,) even though he had not 
consigned, would, if he had lived, have had an 
action against his adversary. In ancient Greece, 
the count would have borne away the prize in the 
horse-race at the Olympic games. The following 
is the history of this wager :— 

The count betted 10,000 crowns against the 
duke, that in six hours he would go twice, and 
back again, from the Porte St. Denis to Chantilly. 
He had his whole body tightly bandaged rouud, 
and a leaden bullet in his mouth to refresh him, 
by keeping up a supply of moisture. Relays of 
horses were disposed from space to space, and 
every embarrassment prevented that might in the 
least retard his progress. The swiftest horses 
were chosen. A clock was attached to the Porte 
St. Denis, to mark the time. He set out with the 
speed of an arrow, and in a moment was out of 
sight. Never did man cleave the air with such 
rapidity. On arriving at each relay, without alight- 
ing, he sprang from one horse on to the other, and 
continued his flight. He arrived at the Porte St. 
Denis, having performed his four courses eighteen 
minutes before the appointed time! He said he 
was still able to go to Tosnilies, to bring the king 
tidings of his success. All bathed in perspiration, 
he was put into a warm bed, and, five months 
afterwards, died from the effects of this effort. 
This nobleman, remarks the narrator of his exploit, 
deserves no praise for having run sucha race. All 
that can be said of him is, that he would have 
made the best post-boy in the world. 

Another wager may be mentioned, the wildness 
of which was the cause of great excitement at the 
time it was made. 

The year 1726 was so rainy, that it seemed as 
if the flood-gates of heaven were opened. All the 
rivers overflowed their banks, to the great preju- 
dice of commerce. There were some superstitious 
persons who announced a second deluge. A Pa- 
risian banker named Bulliot having remarked that 
it had rained excessively on St. Gervais’ day, (19th 
June,) persuaded himself that it would continue to 
rain for forty days. The motive of this opinion 
was a proverb current among the people : 





S’il pleat le jour de St. Gervais, 
Il pleut quarante jours aprés.* 


*If it rain on St. Gervais’ day, it wil) rain for forty 





In ancient Rome it was forbidden, by the law 


days afterwards. 
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Infatuated by this opinion, and being on that 
day in the Café de la Regence, near the Palais 
Royal, he entered into conversation with some 
persons on the subject of the incessant inundations 
which were destroying the ry of a good harvest, 
and exciting apprehensions of a very great rise in 
the price of corn. Bulliot observed that there 
would be more cause for alarm if the rains con- 
tinued for forty days longer, and that he was 
ready to wager that this misfortune was inevita- 
ble. This evil prognostic was but badly received 
by those present, who inquired upon what he 
founded it. ‘‘I am sure of it,’”’ he confidently 
replied. ‘‘Let any one bet against me; I am 
ready to put down wy stake.”” He then threw 
some louis upon a table, to excite the curious, 
and defy the incredulous. As his speech was 
not very sensible, several persons refused to enter 
the lists against him: but others, more interested, 
flattered by the hope of winning, put down stakes 
to the same amount as he did. The money was 
deposited in the hands of the coffee-house keeper, 
and the wager registered in the following terms: 
—‘* If it rain little or much during forty days from 
St. Gervais’ day, Bulliot has won ; if it discontinue 
raining even for one single day during the forty 
a ulliot has lost.”’ 

his wager irritated the cupidity of the whole 
café, who were eager to appropriate the louis in 
which Bulliot so abounded ; so that, after having 
staked against all who would bet against him, and 
after having emptied every purse, he demanded, 
with a sort of insult, if there were any others 
ready to oppose him. Believing himself sure of 
victory, he proposed to those who had no money 
to stake their gold-headed canes, gold snuff-boxes, 
and other valuable jewellery; which were duly 
appraised, and placed in the hands of the same 
depositary ; for all which he put down full value 
in specie. He even consented that those who had 
neither money nor jewels should deposit their 
Holland shirts, against which he also consigned 
their value in money. 

The contagion of this folly having spread abroad, 
the next day brought a fresh reinforcement of an- 
tagonists, who presented themselves at the same 
café to put down their stakes against Bulliot. But 
his money being at length exhausted, he offered 
those new-comers bills payable to the bearer, or 
letters of exchange. As he was in good repute, 
and had always honored his engagements, his pro- 
posal was accepted. He gave bills and letters of 
exchange to the amount of nearly 50,000 crowns ; 
all which were likewise deposited. It might be 
said of Bulliot that he was alone against all, and 
that if he won, he would make the finest haul in 
the world; whilst the whole troop of his adver- 
saries would be ruined by the inclemency of the 
weather. 

Fame, as usual, added new embellishments to 
this story, as she sped it on from ear to ear, 
through city and court. Every one was anxious 
to see this extraordinary man. Those who knew 
him by sight, pointed him out to those who did not. 
His countenance was attentively observed, and eyes 
were opened wide upon him. When asked why 
he was so steadfast in his opinion, he alleged the 
proverb before mentioned, which the people have 
adopted more for rhyme than reason. 

A nobleman of high rank jestingly said, that if 
Bulliot won, he should be tried for sorcery ; and 
that if he lost, he should be put in bedlam. In 
fine, he was the subject of every conversation. 
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The comedians, ever alive to the whim of the hour, 
acted him in the several theatres. 

At length, in spite of the proverb, the windows 
of heaven were closed before the expiration of the 
forty days. The coffee-house keeper and the other 
depositaries accordingly gave up the stakes to those 
who had won. The bearers of the bills and letters 
of exchange had not the same luck. Bulliot’s rela- 
tives caused him to be interdicted as a prodigal. 

Several of the bettors, unwilling to engage them- 
selves in a lawsuit of such doubtful event, returned 
their bills and letters of exchange; others, more 
avaricious, embarked upon the stormy sea of the 
courts. The suit, which was first brought to the 
Chatelet, came at length before the parliament. 
The bettors, wishing to put the best face possible 
upon their claim, said nothing about the wager. 
They only represented that they were merchants, 
who had accepted the bills in question with confi- 
dence, on account of the established credit of Bul- 
liot, who had hitherto satisfied all his creditors ; 
that, to oppose to their claim the interdiction of 
their debtor, who was not bound by that interdic- 
tion at the time of his engagement with them, was 
to violate the public faith ; that, if ereditors could 
be eluded in this way, foreigners would lose all 
confidence in us; finally, that the good faith of 
commerce, which is the soul of it, required that 
the merchants who had given value for those bills, 
having no reason to distrust Bulliot, should be sat- 
ised. Bulliot’s brother, who had been appointed 
his guardian, made the truth so fully apparent by 
presumptive proofs and the date of the bills, that, 
at the end of 1726, a verdict was returned for the 
defendant, annulling all the wagers. 





From Chambers’ Journal. 


DR. COMBB ON THE OBSERVATION OF NATURE 
IN THE TREATMENT OF DISEASE. 


In the British and Foreign Medical Review for 
January last, the editor, Dr. Forbes, presented an 
elaborate paper on Homeepathy, in which, while 
treating that novel system more liberally than is 
customary in the orthodox profession, he made 
such a number of admissions as to the state of 
ordinary medicine, as, coming from such a quar- 
ter, might well startle the public. We do not 
propose to say more on this paper at present, than 
that it meets but too aptly conclusions at which 
we have long arrived regarding medical practice. 
Our immediate aim is, to direct attention to a 
paper which the above has elicited from the pen 
of Dr. Combe, and which appears in the number 
of the Review for April. This eminent person, as 
is his custom, takes the subject at once before the 
bar of nature. He sees disease to be “‘ a perverted 
state of a natural organic action, and not a some- 
thing thrown into the system by accident, and 
obeying no fixed laws. In the cure of disease, 
therefore,” says he, ‘‘ the business of the physi- 
cian is not to supersede nature, but carefully to 
observe what is wrong, and to aid the efforts made 
by her to reéstablish regularity and order. Ac- 
cordingly, experience shows that the physician 
and the remedy are useful only when they act in 
accordance with the laws of the constitution and 
the intentions of nature; hence in chronic, and 
even in acute diseases, the most effective part of 
the treatment is generally the hygienic, or that 





which consists in placing all the organs under the 
most favorable circumstances for the. adequate 
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exercise of their respective functions. If this be) 
done systematically, every effort of nature will be, 
towards the restoration of health ; and all that she | 
demands from us in addition, is to remove impedi- | 
ments, and facilitate her acts.” 

The learned physician deplores that his medical 
brethren, in general, should look so much to what | 
is called active treatment, and so little to hygitne, | 
or the regulation of external conditions. He is | 
not for leaving the patient to the efforts of nature, | 
in the common sense of the phrase; he would) 
take care neither to counteract her own efforts, nor | 
to substitute another method of cure for hers. | 
‘So far from sanctioning inactivity on our part, an, 
intelligent reliance on vature iaigibes that we shall | 
exercise, throughout the whole course of disease, | 
the most watchful observation over its phenomena | 
and progress, and not only timously remove obsta- | 
cles which may interfere with its proper course, | 
but rigidly fulfil all the conditions which a sound | 
physiology shows to be most conducive to the 
well-being of the various bodily organs, and to 
their restoration when disordered. In this way 
the physician may often exercise the most salutary 
influence, nay, even be the means of saving the pa- 
tient’s life, and yet not give one particle of medi- 
cine.”’ It is first necessary that the physician 
should thoroughly know the laws of the healthy 
system ; then, that he should observe the manner | 
in which the various disturbing causes act upon 
the different functions, and the kind, course, dura- 
tion, and termination of the morbid action which | 
they produce; implicitly believing, and having | 
ever present to his mind, that “ all the operations | 
and actions of the living body, whether healthy or 
morbid, take place according to fired and discover- 
able laws, and that God has left nothing to chance.”’ 
‘* That there are,”’ he pursues, “‘ forms of disease 
in which a determinate nature and course cannot 
be easily traced, is quite true ; but there are many | 
more in which the natural course is as obvious as 
that of the sun. Take the familiar example of 
cow-pox, small-pox, fever, or ague. The disease 
is regulated by fixed laws in such a palpable man- | 
ner, that every medical beok describes, with per- | 
fect accuracy, the appearances which each will | 
present on given days of its progress in an average 
constitution. The same holds with measles, scar- 
Jatina, and many other acute affections; and less 
clearly but still perceptitly enough, with gout, 
rheumatism, and inflammation. All of these go 
through a regular course in a shorter or longer 
time ; and when everything goes according to 
tule, we feel assured that the constitution is safer 
than where some unusual accident has interrupted | 
the natural progress of events. This, be it ob-| 
served, is the course towards health which the | 
Creator, in constituting man, considered best for | 
him; and the wisest thing we can do is to act in| 

| 
| 











accordance with it, and seek only to remove impe- 
diments. It is not we to whom the cure is en- 
trusted, or by whom it is effected. The Creator 
has perfected all the arrangements for that pur- 
pose, and our sole business ought to be to give 
these arrangements full play.’’ As an additional 
illustration, ‘‘ take even a severe cold, with which 
all are acquainted more or less. Everybody 
knows that when once set in, treat it how you 
like, it will run through a determinate course of 
increase, maturity, and decline ; and that all we 
can do is to shorten a little the duration of its 
stages by diminishing its intensity, or lengthen it 
by increasing its severity. Occasionally, it is true, 





| constitutional causes, but never inverted. 
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an incipient cold may be stopped by a ‘ heroic’ 
remedy, such as a tumbler of warm punch at bed- 
time; but much more frequently the heroics 
leave the patient worse than they found him, and 
the common experience of mankind shrinks from 
their use. Even a common boil on the fingers 
runs through its regular stages of inflammation 
and decline, or of suppuration and ulceration, each 
stage being hastened or retarded by external or 
But if 
we apply to the one stage the means which are 
adapted only to the succeeding one, the result 
will be injurious; or if we lower the system so 
much that it becomes inadequate to carry on the 
regular succession of actions required for recovery, 
mischief must once more be produced.”’ 

Dr. Combe exemplifies this principle in small- 
pox and measles. In these cases *‘ the excitement 
often runs very high in the first or eruptive stage, 
and means are required to moderate it. But if 
we bleed too freely, it is well known that the 
eruption (which we shall suppose to have come 
out) will generally disappear, and increased dan- 
ger to life ensue; because the order of nature 
being forcibly interrupted, some internal disease 
is brought on, or the system sinks exhausted. 
Whereas if, instead of bleeding excessively, we 
keep the patient very quiet, in a cool, well-aired 
room, and administer cooling drinks, mild laxa- 
tives or antimonials, and reserve bleeding for cases 
of necessity, the probability will be much in favor 
of recovery. To apply this to the eens & In- 
stead of being intent on cutting it short, the mo- 
ment we ascertain its existence, we would have 
respect to its natural course and duration, and 
reserve our means to carry it safely through its 
regular stages. So far as my observation goes, 
cures would be more numerous and complete 
were this principle followed. If a severe bleeding 
disturbs fatally the progress of small-pox eruption, 
may it not also, when unseasonably used, injuri 
ously influence the course of internal inflammation, 
and lead, for instance, to fatal oppression or effu- 
sion ?”” 

Dr. Combe counsels no inactive practice; for 
his views, to be fully carried out, would call for 
much greater vigilance and care than are usually 
bestowed. ‘‘ Disease,’’ says he, “ arises either 
from the habits of the individual, from accidental 
causes, or from peculiarities of constitution acted 
upon by these. Hence, on being called to a pa- 
tient, the first step in the natural investigation is 
to examine the constitutional qualities, to make 
ourselves acquainted with the mode of life, feel- 
ings, &c., and to trace the manner in which the 
eause has acted or continues to act. All these 
influence very greatly both the nature of the dis- 
ease, and its probable course. They also bear di- 
rectly upon the kind of treatment, and its probable 
success. If, however, we are content to regard dis- 
ease as an entity. arising by chance, and observing 
no Jaws, we shall have no inducement to trouble- 
ourselves or the patient with any of these inquiries. 
Such is, in fact, the practical faith of the great 
majority of professional men. They discover the 
existence of an entity, which in medical works has. 
a certain name, and, knowing that in the same- 
books certain remedies are said to be good for that 
entity, they prescribe them accordingly, without 
giving themselves much concern about their mode 
of action or fitness for the individual constitution, 
age, or stage of the disease, and without inquiring 
whether there is anything in the mode of life tend- 











ing to reproduce the malady or not. In many 
chronic ailments, removable causes are thus often 
left in full operation, while the effect is partially 
mitigated, but not cured, by the use of active med- 
icines, and in a short time the whole evil returns 
in its full foree. Whereas, if proceeding accord- 
ing to the order of nature, we can trace the dis- 
ease to any error in the mode of life, to any ex- 
ternal source of danger, or internal peculiarity of 
constitution, aggravated by either of these two 
conditions, we can convince the patient of the fact, 
and give hima rational and confiding interest in 
the changes which we may recommend, and thus 
not only promote his recovery, but render him 
proof against all the seductions of quackery. Ac- 
cording to the prevailing kind of intercourse 
between patient and physician, namely, unhesita- 
ting dictation on the one hand, and ignorant obe- 
dience on the other, blind faith is the pivot on 


which their mutual connexion turns—a faith) 
which is thus necessarily at the mercy of the’ 
chapter of accidents, and is often supplanted by | 


reliance on the first bold and confident quack who 
comes in the way. People wonder that quackery 
abounds, and medical men ask for power from the 


legislature to put it down. They themselves, | 
however, are in no small degree its abettors, and | 
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ing too many things, and exhorting them to confine 
their attention to one thing. Now, up to a cer- 
tain time, he considered that this was bad advice. 
He did not think that this should be the foundation 
of culture to those to whom literature was a sec- 
ondary thing. They should in early life gather in 
a variety of knowledge—form, as it were, a good 
weft—and then inweave the particular study which 
after-life required should be the pattern on the 
cloth. For a literary man, he need not say how 
necessary total culture was. He had before pro- 
tested against fractional studies, as contradistin- 
guished from a subdivision of labor in teaching. 
To exhort people to cultivate one branch of knowl- 
edge to the exclusion of everything else, was like 
urging one man to direct his efforts solely to the 
strengthening of his right arm, another of his left, 
a third of his feet, and so on. One man recom- 
mended you to cultivate the exact sciences only, 
and hence society had been supplied with men who 
were mathematicians only—men whose gospel was 
a right angle, and whose religion was a circle. In 


other cases, men had become so engrossed with a 


particular study, that they would spend an enormous 
amount of time in settling the quantity of a Greek 
syllable, and write most elaborate treatises on the 
Greek digamma. A fully-cultured man could turn 


they have the remedy already to a great extent,’ his attention to anything; and, when fully cul- 


although not wholly, in their own hands. 


empirical principals, should be as ready to listen 
to the assurances of the quack as to those of the 
regular practitioner, whose manner of proceeding 
is often so nearly allied in kind, as to present no 
very obvious marks of distinction from that of the 
quack? In fact medicine, as often practised by 


men of undoubted respectability, is made so much | 


of a mystery and is so nearly allied to, if not iden- 
tified with, quackery, that it would puzzle many a 
rational onlooker to tell which is the one, and 
which the other. And this being the case, it 
requires no ghost from another world to explain 
why the profession has decidedly sunk in public 
estimation, and does not exercise that wholesome 
influence on public opinion which it ought to do.” 

We would only add, that if a reform of medicine 
to the effect contemplated by Dr. Combe is ever 
to be brought about, the public must take a share 
in it. They must cease to tempt their medical 
attendants into ‘‘ vigorous practice’ by their irra- 
tional eagerness to see something done. They 
must be prepared to wait with patience to see 
nature, with the proper negative as well as positive 
.assistanee from man’s hand and skill, regain her 
chealthy aetion. And, as a first step to this im- 
proved treatment of their sick friends, they must 
altogether abandon that vulgar faith in doses and 
‘bleedings which has so long been—we speak in 
.al] soberness—a scourge to our race. 





Snovutp Srupy pe conrinep To one Sunsect? 
-—In a series of lectures on the study of German 
Literature, delivered at Manchester by Mr. George 
Dawson of Birmingham, the following remarks 
(quoted from the Manchester Examiner’s report) 
are made :—‘* Sometimes you heard men warning 
people against a dissipation of study, against study- 


If they. 
who are educated, and should know better, accus- | 
tom their patients to the principles of quackery, | 
by themselves treating them empirically, can they | check this. 
wonder that patients who are not professionally | 


educated, and are trained and treated on purely | 








tured, he should turn to the division of labor which 
stern necessity imposed upon him. Sometimes, 
however, natural propensity would come in to 
Nevertheless, we should all aim at 
what the Germans called ‘ many-sidedness ;’ so 
that, whichever way we turned, there might be a 
polished side presented.”’ 





MK. WEBSTER. 


Unrortunatey, the results of this mischievous 
accusation will not be terminated with the report 
of the committee, or the declaration of Mr. Web- 
ster’s innocence. The loss, however, will fall not 
on Mr. Webster, but on his country. He will be 
the smallest sufferer by this unprincipled proceed- 
ing. A charge which hardly obtained an hour’s 
currency even amongst the most vicious Americans, 
and which was at once contemptuously scouted by 
Europe, will not leave the shadow of a stain on 
the character of this great statesman. As far as 
it reflects upon him, it will be forgotten before it 
is refuted. But there is another character on 
which it will leave a terrible stigma—that of the 
nation. Whatever be its truth or falsehood— 
whatever the motives which dictated its production 
—the mere simple fact that in 1846 an American 
Senator, in the heat of party altercation, accused a 
Secretary of State with peculation and embezzle- 
ment five years before, will read so strangely in 
the page of history, and will admit of aah a 
sweeping inference as to the morals and civiliza- 
tion of the people, that a volume of patriotic eulo- 
gies will never counterbalance it. if ever there 
was a nation on whom the strictest watchfulness 
in matters of this sort was incumbent, it is that of 
the United States. © © © © © @ @ @ 

The object of the attack in this instance hap- 
pens to be secure enough ; but the mischief to the 
national character, from the avowal and circulation 
of such a charge as this against a gentleman who 
has done as much as any man living to raise his 
countrymen in the respect of others, is almost irre- 
parable.— Times, June 2. 
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From the Union. 
THE LA PLATA WAR. 


Unirep States snip Prymovurtn, 
Montevideo, April 28, 1846. 


WE left Gibraltar on the 28th October, arrived 
at Rie de Janeiro on the 3d December, left there 
on the 20th January, and arrived here on the 27th, 
since which time we have been lying quietly at 
anchor here, near the very spot where we lay 
fourteen years ago. The town looks pretty much 
the same as then ; the same landing, (wharf painted 
red;) part of it covered, where we have often 
stwod out of the rain; the same wheel (hoisting 
machine) which we have often turned, while wait- 
ing for the market boat to gooff. * * * * * 
* Titus’ Hotel is still kept as an hotel, but much 
enlarged. ‘There are also several other hotels 
kept principally by Frenchmen. No improvements 
have been made in the streets or in the heart of 
the city, but outside the wall, a large number of 
buildings are erected—almost a second town. A 
Protestant church has also been erected, but what 
was called the English burying ground is a com- 
plete ruin—a mere common, Several slight wharfs 
have been lately commenced, just outside of the 
old one, and a few large storehouses erected near 
the water. These are all the improvements ; 
therefore, if you still retain any recollection of the 
place, you will at once be able to fancy yourself in 
every part of it, and be astonished at the little 
change fourteen years have brought to it. What 
a difference would that period make in almost any 
corner of our blessed country. But how ean any- 
thing prosper under such a state of affairs as 


exists in most of the so-called republics of South 


Americat Since our arrival here we have had 
uncommonly fine weather—not even a pampero as 
yet; but the season for them is fast coming on. 
We expect to remain here two months longer. 
The brig Bainbridge left here for Rio on the 23d 
of last month. The frigate Columbia and sloop 
Saratoga on the 9th inst., also for Janeiro. We 
expect the return of the Bainbridge in a few days, 
and we do hope she may bring orders for us to 
return home. ‘This ship has already been in com- 
mission two and a half years, and her crew’s term 
of service is fast expiring ; besides the state of our 
affairs with England may make it necessary for 
our squadron to be nearer home, not only to pro- 
tect our coast, but to put the ships in the best state 
to do service ; to do so, our ship must have a new 
suit of sails and a few other necessary articles ; 
with that exception, she is in splendid order, both 
in appearance and utility. She is admired where- 
ever we go, and we take deep pride in keeping 
her in that order ; and she is at all times ready for 
service or show. The crew are in an excellent 
state of discipline, and although young and light- 
bodied men, they out-work everything we meet, 
and will no doubt do their duty, should our services 
be needed. When she returns home it would give 
me real pleasure to show her to you, and to see 
her is well worth a jaunt to either Norfolk or New 
York. I will now give you a feeble sketch of the 
political affairs of this river; to give an exact one, 
would be almost impossible, for there are so many 
contrary statements, beliefs, actions, &c., that it 
would be a task indeed to unravel the exact motive 
that has governed the different actors for the last 
six or eight years. I shall, however, attempt an 
outline, and then send you a printed copy of official 
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documents that passed between the English, 
French, and Argentine ministers during the last 
year, which will guide you into the affairs as they 
now exist. I will begin by stating that about six 
or eight years ago the French, as you are well 
aware, blockaded Buenos Ayres, as a measure to 
force that government to indemnify some French- 
men for some spoliation, said to have been com- 
mitted upon them by Rosas. At that period all 
was tranquillity in the river. Oribe was President, 
and Rivera commander in chief of the troops of 
the independent province of Banda Oriental, 
(Montevideo its capital.) Rosas was then, as 
now, governor, or as you may say, dictator of the 
province of Buenos Ayres; and, they say, ruled 
asascourge; but that was their own look-out. 
Other nations had nothing to do with it. The 
French continued the blockade, and made many 
prizes, which were taken into Montevideo for con- 
demnation. Oribe refused permission to have 
them condemned in his port, and this, they say, 
was the first cause of French interference in this 
place. That is the ostensible one. Montevideo 
contained at that time, as now, several thousands 
of French Basques and Italians ; a strong faction 
was created against Oribe; and these foreigners 
were induced to take up arms and throw themselves 
in the arms of Rivera, who, already at the head 
of the native troops, (mostly blacks,) thus found 
himself in sufficient power to usurp the govern- 
ment. Oribe was soon obliged to fly. Some kind 
of an election took place, and Rivera proclaimed 
President. Oribe fled to Buenos Ayres and was 
taken under the protection of Rosas, and, I believe, 
became one of his generals. About this time, the 
French withdrew their blockade of Buenos Ayres, 
having in some manner settled their affairs with 
Rosas ; who now, they say, turned all his atten- 
tion towards subjugating this province, either to 
annex it to his own, or to gain a lasting influence 
in its administration. Others say his ill feeling 
towards the province arose from its affording shel- 
ter to a number of his countrymen who had 
become obnoxious to him, and who had joined 
Rivera (who had always been his enemy) in work- 
ing the Buenos Ayrean government all the ill they 
could. Finding all his complaints unheeded, he 
determined upon the overthrow of Rivera, who, 
he judged, was the sole cause of all the encroach- 
ments on his province, and the dissensions at home 
against his administration. He raised an army, 
and placed it under the command of Oribe, who 
immediately landed in the upper part of this prov- 
ince and carried the country wherever he appear- 
ed, thousands joining his standard. He reéntered 
as the lawful President, and his reinstatement was 
the sole cause of Rosas’ acknowledged interfer- 
ence. The army moved along; and having ac- 
quired the full possession of the whole province, 
appeared under the walls of Montevideo. Had 
Oribe then marched on, ali would have been in his 
possession ; but from some cause or other, he de- 
layed. A strict defence was instituted, Rivera 
arming all the French, Italians, and refugees from 
Buenos Ayres. Oribe then encamped within three 
miles of the wall, and laid down for a regular 
siege. Some time after, Rivera attempted to pre- 
vent Oribe from taking possession of Maldanado, 
( small port about forty miles below.) He was 
efeated, and obliged to fly the country, his own 
troops at Montevideo refusing to receive him with- 
in the city after his defeat. The government was 
continued by the vice-president, and the siege and 
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defence continued on. Rosas now brought his 
squadron to blockade the port, thus completely 
cutting off all further supplies. What they had 
on hand was, in time, almost consumed; the in- 
habitants were even obliged to feed on dogs, cats, 
&c. 
would have capitulated, and Oribe would have 
again been fully reinstated ; and then he proposed 
to allow them a fair election. At this state of 
affairs, all at once, the English and French ap- 
peared as pacificators, so they called themselves. 
All at once, they saw Rosas’ ambition, and deter- 
mination to destroy the independence of this prov- 
ince of Uruguay, which they (the English) had 
guarrantied in some treaty with Brazil. — 
protested against Rosas’ right of blockade ; and, 
after a heavy correspondence of advice, threats, 
&c., which Rosas unheeded, thev seized and dis- 
mantled the blockading squadron; turned their 
crews adrift; received several of the vessels into 
their service; and, finally, the united forces of 
England and France blockaded Buenos Ayres. 
The documents that I have sent will put you in 
possession of al] the particulars of this last move- 
ment, which took place last fall. The English 
have also landed the 73d and 45th regiments, and 
a party of royal marines, amounting to near two 
thousand men; the French have also landed a few 
hundred of their sailors, (who are half-soldier, 
half-sailor,) and their ministers and admirals sway 
all the counsels of the city. Besides these troops, 
there are about one thousand blacks and two to 
three thousand French Basques, and Italians, all 
under arms, and supported, no doubt, by English 
gold, with a promise of rich lands in the interior 
when once Oribe’s power is destroyed. If they 
wait for that, it will be a long day; for one bun- 
dred thousand men would scarce overrun this prov- 
ince, or that of Buenos Ayres. Within the last 
ten days Rivera arrived from Rio. The pacifica- 
tors denied him permission to land ; but so severe 
was the outery among the troops—especially the 
blacks, who commenced every kind of excess— 
that they were at last obliged to allow him to land. 
He is now on shore, and at the head of the blacks, 
Basques, and Italians, and, it is thought, will not 
be swayed longer by foreign influence, and rather 
than submit to it he may capitulate with Oribe. 
‘They used him as a tool as long as he might serve 
their views, and then wished to see him cast aside. 
They are certainly on the look-out; and I fancy I 
can see signs of an embarkation of their troops, 
which must take place before long, if their — 
ernments do not materially reinforce them. They 
have clearly made fools of themselves; and if 
their object was and is a foothold in this part of 
the world, I believe they have so far fully missed 
it; sooner or later they must retire, and then Oribe 
will take instant possession, and should he rid the 
state of that foreign tribe, he will be doing it some 
service. So far I have, by a feeble sketch of 
affairs, brought you up to the existing state at 
present. I will only add that Oribe has been en- 
camped at his present site near three years; that 
he maintains a strict government of the whole 
country, except Colonea, a small village opposite 
Buenos Ayres and Maldanada, also a smal) town 
near the sea, off both of which places the English 
or French maintain a naval force. What have 
been their views in the whole transaction, I leave 
to sounder heads than mine to unravel ; the great- 
er knowledge you possess of political affairs than 
I have, will, no doubt, guide you to a motive ; one 
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thing more I will mention, and then have done 
with this miserable attempt at description. You 
no doubt have heard of the combined force, with a 
large convoy of merchant vessels, of all nations, 
loaded with merchandise, forcing the passage of 
the Parana on their way to Paraguay, and of the 
desperate resistance they met with. Still they 
succeeded in destroying the forts and passing on 
to Corrientes, a part of which province English 
gold has caused to rebel against saan In Para- 
guay they have also, by the same means, created 
a feeling against Rosas, which they trust will aid 
them in whatever views they have towards Buenos 
Ayres. Lately we have not heard anything fur- 
ther of this fleet, but that they have not reached 
Paraguay is certain ; and whether Paraguay will 
be forced into a direct war with Buenos Ayres, or 
whether these noble rivers will be entirely opened 
to trade, time alone will decide, and nations alone 
will judge how far the English and French had 
the right to force the opening of the river; but 
one thing is certain, if it is ever freely opened, we 
shall derive the same advantage as we did from the 
China transaction. Our peaceful attitude, and the 
course we have pursued, will give it to us; wher- 
ever we go we are respected and loved as a just 
and honorable nation, strietly loving peace, but 
determined to bear no wrong, and one that 1 hope 
will never suffer European interference. I have 
seen enough of it in every part of the world never 
to view with indifference their least foothold in our 
blessed country. 
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WE are indebted to Dr. Wood, who has recent- 
ly returned to the United States, in company with 
Messrs. Dimond and Parrot, (consuls,) for the 
following sketches. Dr. W. has spent some time 
on the coasts of the Pacific; and travelled, on his 
return, from Mazatlan, on that coast, to Vera Cruz, 
on the Gulf of Mexico. These sketches will be 
found interesting, particularly at this time.— Union. 

‘** Although the route and mode of procedure 
between Mexico and Vera Cruz has been frequent- 
ly described by tourists, I believe there is not so 
much familiarity with the road from the Pacific to 
the capital of the Mexican States; and it may not 
be uninteresting at the present moment to take a 
rapid glance at this long route, passing through 
the heart, the chief provinces, and cities of the 
republic. While hostilities were threatening, but 
before their commencement, it became necessa 
to hold immediate communication with the United 
States across the continent. The most convenient 
point of departure is at the town of San Blas, a 
little south of the mouth of the Gulf of California, 
and one day’s ordinary sail from Mazatlan. Start- 
ing from San Blas instead of Mazatlan saves five 
days’ laborious land travel. The village on the 
beach consists of a collection of thatched huts, in- 
habited by a sallow, unhealthy looking population, 
and particularly rich in mosquitoes and sand flies. 
About a mile back of the beach stands the old 
town of San Blas, on a rocky eminence, rising like 
a castle from the swampy verdant plain surround- 
ing it; it is now but the mouldering gravestone 
of past prosperity. Both San Blas and ‘Tepic, the 
city of which it is the port, are losing themselves 
in the flourishing town of Mazatlan, which has 
risen rapidly out of that smuggling commerce 
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the systematic, if not the legitimate, commerce 
of the country. With the Spanish style of archi- 
tecture, Mazatlan has the freshness, newness, and, 
disdaining the limitation of walls, the independent, 
straggling character of a new town in the United 
States. 

At San Blas arrangements had been made with 
an arriero, or muleteer, to convey us to the city of 
Tepic ; some of our party going no further than this 
place ; and accordingly on the morning of May 4th, 
we found the requisite quantity of beasts on the 
beach, all caparisoned for the journey. It is next to 
impossible to describe the huge, confused mass of 
wood, leather, thongs, and straps which make up 
the equipment of a Mexican saddle, and appears a 
sufficient load for the little animal which sustains 
it without the addition of the rider. It is necessary 
that each traveller on this journey should have at 
least one baggage mule ; for, besides his ordinary 
luggage, he must carry all his bedding, and, with 
a just discretion, a good store of provisions. Upon 
this occasion, we had handsome and convenient 
brass bedsteads, stowed compactly in trunks and 
boxes, and at night, when they were put up, their 
glittering posts and canopy frames formed a strong 
contrast with the rude unfurnished rooms in which 
we lodged. In loading the mules two things sur- 
prise the stranger : first, the weight and bulk which 
the animals carry ; and next, the facility with which 
the arrieros secure articles of every weight and 
size, so that the animal climbing precipitous paths, 
and walking narrow shelves, seems a moving mass 
of trunks, boxes, and bales. 

Our party consisted, including the muleteers, of 
seven persons, and ten horses and mules ; each of 
us equipped with a formidable battery of carbines 
at the saddle bow, pistols round the waist, and the 
Mexicans wearing long rusty swords which had 
Jost their scabbards. All this warlike equipment 
was, | presume, upon the principle of scarecrows 
in a cornfield, more than with any design of bloody 
conflict. All preparations being completed at seven 
o’clock, we took our departure from the shore of 
the Pacific ocean, and passed into a dense, Juxuri- 
ant, bottom land thicket or jungle. This bottom 
is only passable in the dry season, and we noticed 
the elevation of the water during the wet season 
marked six feet high on the trees. From this 
bottom we ascended by a gentle rise to some good 
cultivable land, upon which was here and there 
a Mexican farm or rancho, and occasionally a new 
clearing, such as are seen in our west. At twelve 
we reached the half-way house, a plain farm-house, 
where we found clean and comfortable provision. 
Resting until half-past three, we again got under 
way, and now commenced the ascent of the moun- 
tains. Qur way lay through a dark forest of gi- 
gantic trees, up and down precipitous declivities 
until, about sun down, we emerged upon a naked 
and desolate mountain summit, from which, look- 
ing back over a vast region of country below us, 
we had our parting view of the Pacific losing itself 
in the distant horizon. The road now passed over 
hills of white and red clay, a sterile and lonely 
country. The moon rose upon us long before our 
day's journey came to its close in the city of Tepic, 
just as the serenos, or watchmen, were whistling 
on their sharp calls the hour of ten, and giving 
forth their devotional cry of “Ave Maria puris- 
sima.’’ We were received in the elegant mansion 
of Mr. Forbes, a Scotch gentleman, whose warm 
hospitality allows no stranger to pass Tepic with- 
out ahome. He had been expecting us, and we 
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found ready an ample supper; after which we 
were assigned chambers provided with every lux- 
ury for the most fastidious, and particularly agree- 
able after an unaccustomed ride of fifty-five miles. 

Tepic is a handsome and well built city of about 
eight thousand inhabitants, but in a state of decay 
—its population having fallen off in a few years 
four thousand. The only thing refreshing, pros- 
perous, and un-Mexican about it, is the cotton fac- 
tory of the Messrs. Forbes. The situation is 
pretty and picturesque, where they have the water- 
power of a mountain stream, and the buildings, 
both of the factory and residences of the persons 
connected with it, are in a showy and appropriate 
architectural taste. The superintendent, as well 
as all the leading workmen, are from the United 
States; and in the number of years in which they 
have been employed, Mr. Forbes assured me he 
never had had the least difficulty or cause of dis- 
satisfaction with any of them. This factory makes 
eighty pieces a day, and it sells at twenty-five cents 
the yard—something less than a yard. Most of 
the raw material is brought from New Orleans, 
although a little is grown in the country. In the 
neighborhood of Tepic are some fine sugar estates, 
where refined sugar is made at a cost of three or 
four cents, and sells at ten cents a pound, though 
nothing like a supply for the country is produced, 
as I have known, in the neighborhood of Tepic, 
this sugar to retail at fifty cents a pound. 

At Tepic we first met the hostile proclamation 
of Paredes, directing an advance upon General 
Taylor. This gave us some uneasiness, although 
it was the general impression that this proclama- 
tion had some other design in its threats than the 
purpose of executing them. 

At Tepic we made a new contract with an 
arriero for himself, his mozos, or boys, horses, 
mules, carbines and swords, to carry us to Guada- 
laxara, a five-day journey. The annual fair of 
Tepic was in progress as we passed through. It 
is nothing more than a scene of low dissipation ; 
the public square, or plaza, which is common to 
every Mexican town, being filled with every possi- 
ble contrivance—wheels, cards, dice, colored 
cloths, &e.—for gambling, and the tables ranging 
in wealth from a small capital of copper coin, 
where children and beggars tried their fortunes, to 
those where their elders and betters might stake 
gold. 

The necessary arrangements being completed, 
on the afternoon of May 6th our cavaleade was on 
its way to Guadalaxara, reaching that night the vil- 
lage of San Leonel. Don Ramon, our chief arri- 
ero, instead of taking us to the fonda, lodged us in 
the farm-house of a friend of his. The lady of the 
establishment was particularly cautious in locking 
the doors and securing the windows before retir- 
ing ; and, as a reason for her care, she showed an 
enormous scar extending the whole length of her 
arm, which had been inflicted by the knife of a rob- 
ber some years before, who, at the same time, laid 
two others of her household wounded on the floor. 

The usual mode of travelling is to start at three 
or four o'clock in the morning, having first taken 
the desayuero, or cup of tea, coffee, or chocolate, 
with a small cake or rusk; then travelling until 
eleven or twelve o'clock, when breakfast, in our 
sense of the word, is taken, and a rest of three or 
four hours enjoyed, the day’s journey being com- 
pleted in the cool of the evening, at which time 
the traveller dines. This order and period of 
meals is that common to all Mexico. 
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The first part of our journey from Tepic was 
among a succession of smooth, rounded hills, rising 
from the surrounding dry, barren plains, like Indian 
mounds, the plains themselves intersected by lon« 
stone fences, but entirely destitute of cultivation. 
Soon after leaving San Leonel on the morning of 
the seventh, the country assumed a rather more 
cheering appearance. A few thinly-scattered pine 
trees covered the hills, and an occasional small 
stream of water ran at their base. In the valleys 
were fields of barley ; here and there we passed an 
Indian village of thatched huts, and males treading 
out barley on a ground threshing-floor. Our halt 
for the day was at the village of Santa Isabel. Leav- 
ing this place, our road conducted us, during the af- 
ternoon, over a singular volcanic formation. As we 
approached this region, there appeared to be a lofty 
dark wall extending across the country from the 
base of a mountain on the left. This wall formed 
the boundary, or outer edge of a widely-extended 
mass of craggy rocks rising some twenty feet above 
the country over which they were spread. They 
lay, far as the eye could see, tossed into all man- 
ner of confused shapes, like rocky waves with rag- 
ged summits. grown black with age, and had the 
appearance of a tempest-tost sea of molten iron, 
suddenly congealed in all its wild confusion. In 
contemplating the probable foree producing the 
phenomenon, it presents the idea of the explosion 
of a mountain and the masses tumbling into their 
present disorder. By night we arrived at the 
pretty town of Aguacatlan, of some five thousand 
inhabitants, having a fine plaza surrounded by 
shade trees, and a conspicuous church and convent. 
The porada of Aguacatlan is one of more preten- 
sion than any on the route, having a large corridor 
in front, over which is announced in large letters, 
‘* Here may be found every convenience for persons 
of good taste.”’ ‘The offices surrounding the court 
yard were each labelled, and it was very gratify- 
ing to notice over one, ‘* Here the bread is made 
with the greatest cleanliness.’’ Generally the ar- 
rangement of all these poradas is the same. The 
traveller is shown into a room containing a heavy 
table, a bench with a high back, and some boards 
in a corner—upon which to place his bedding ; but 
in addition to this at Aguacatlan, we had a lay 
sala or drawing-room, furnished with mahogany 
chairs. The proprietor is undoubtedly one of those 
spirits in advance of his age and country. On the 
following morning our route from Aguacatlan to 
Istlan lay for ten or twelve miles through the most 
fertile and best cultivated valley we had yet seen, 
and better covered with farm houses and villages ; 
still the cultivation is careless, antique, and barba- 
rous, the plough in use being no more than a 
sharpened log of wood. The afternoon of this day 
brought us to the Barrancas, the wildest and most 
picturesque scene on the whole route from the Pa- 
cific to the Atlantic. The barranca is a gorge sev- 
eral thousand feet deep, separating two ranges of 
mountains, and the descent is by a zig-zag road 
along the face of the left hand range, with this tre- 
thendous gulf on the right ; the bottom of this gorge 
being reached, a little advance shows that we are still 
on the summit of a mountain, for another opening 
of still greater depth appears on the left hand, the 
bottom of which has also to be reached ; the road 
there continues in this deep and shady valley, along 
the banks of a rocky stream, and beneath overhang- 
ing precipices for some miles. In this wild and 
difficult pass, by some capricious impulse, is seen 
the only evidence of national energy, or internal im- 





provement which came under my notice. A broad, 
handsome, well-made, paved carriage road is being 
cut from the face of the mountain, descending it in 
a succession of inclined planes, turning one upon 
another, and much of the road is already com- 
pleted. Ascending from these shady lenthé bya 
precipitous road we reached, a little after night, 
the miserable village, but good porada of Mocho- 
titli. Leaving this village early in the morning, 
we entered upon the lonely desolate table lands of 
Mexico; but although uncheered by shrubbery or 
cultivation, we had the advantage of a good level 
road, which towards evening brought us rather 
suddenly upon a different scene. From the brow 
of the elevated plain upon which we had been 
travelling, we looked down upon an extensive 
green valley, spread over with fields of the maguey 
plant, from which the brandy of the country is dis- 
tilled. Immediately beneath us was the town of 
Tequila, with its houses and church domes shoot- 
ing from amid groves of trees. Tequila, although 
constructed with handsome houses and regular 
streets, owed much of its effect to distance ; for, in 
passing through it, the appearance of the whole 
place was one of poverty, dilapidation, and decay, 
Sleeping that night at the village of Amelatan, on 
the following morning, (Sunday, May 10th,) under 
a broiling sun, in clouds of dust, and amid troops 
of mules, at 11 o’clock we entered the truly beau- 
tiful city of Guadalaxara, but not without seeing 
something of the benighted policy, constructed to 
facilitate robbery, and sustain a rapacious soldiery, 
the system which scarce permits an article to move 
from one part of the country to another, without 
taxation. Although we had now advanced so far 
in the interior at the garita, or interior custom- 
house, one of our mules was selected to be un- 
loaded, while a slovenly epauletted fellow—some 
Mexican general or colonel, undoubtedly—over- 
hauled the baggage to see that we were not smug- 
gling. Had we realiy been loaded with contraband 
articles, it would have given us no annoyance, as 
he was only stationed there to make his living by 
taking bribes. However, we had no favors to ask, 
and did not choose to pay him to release us from 
the detention. 

Guadalaxara is a very showy city, of palace-like 
houses, and enormous churches and convents, eov- 
ering many squares of the city ; concealing in their 
recesses a vast population Jost to life and usefal- 
ness. Flowers and gardens seemed to be a preva- 
lent taste, and the verandahs or iron baleonies pro- 
jecting from the second stories were so filled with 
vases of flowers as to give along the length of ele- 
gant streets the appearance of hanging flower gar- 
dens. A broad and shaded paseo extends for a 
mile and a half along one side «f the city, and ter- 
minates in a handsome rose-hedged park and gar- 
den. Fountains of stone and bronze, bubbling 
forth clear cold water, are seen in every direction. 
But these are all remnants and splendors of the 
past—the present is in strong contrast. Poverty, 
vice, and wretchedness are its characteristics ; beg- 
gars forming the great population of the streets, 
and the prisons thronged with criminals of the 
vilest character, and existing in the most disgust- 
ing filth. The prison of Guadalaxara is one of the 
most fertile recruiting stations of the army. The 
California garrison was always formed from these 
assassins ; or rather they were sent there to depre- 
date with impunity upon the unoffending inhabit- 
ants, until, patience being exhausted, all Mexican 
rule was expelled. Their offences and their ex- 
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pulsion came under my own observation ; and but 
recently a garrison of these criminals was sent to 
Mazatlan, and it had scarcely reached there before 
it threatened a sack of the town. Seven assassina- 
tions occurred in one Mexican town during my 
short residence in it, and I never heard of anything 
worse happening to the criminals than being made 
soldiers of, although one of them had despatched 
his third victim. At Guadalaxara, we were star- 
tled by receiving the Mexican account, in triumph- 
ant and boastful Janguage, of the capture of Cap- 
tain Thornton’s dragoons. This intelligence placed 
us in a very precarious situation. All the repre- 
sentations we received being through the Mexican 
press, gave us great uneasiness as to the result of 
our interests on the frontier, notwithstanding the 
large allowance we made for Mexican braggado- 
cia. Soon after the arrival of the intelligence, 
boys were crying extras about the streets, erying 
out, “ Triamph over the North Americans.” We 
determined to hurry on our way, though it was in 
anxiety and gloom that we did so. 

From Guadalaxara a line of diligences runs to 
Vera Cruz, and this line is worthy of all commenda- 
tion. The conveyances are good Troy-built coach- 
es; the horses and mules are in fine order, and the 
eoachmen possess great skill and dexterity. Ori- 
ginally, the coachmen were all Yankees; but now 
og are Mexicans who have grown up on the read, 
and among the coaches and horses. It is some- 
what amusing to notice the amalgamation they have 
made on the Mexican costume with that of our 
coachmen or drivers. The universal Mexican se- 
rape has given way to the box coat; but the split- 
leg pantaloons hold their own, and a brightly-col- 
ored handkerchief tied over the throat and chin, 
seems a type of the woollen cravat so generally 
worn by our drivers in cold weather. The fondas 
(hotels) are regulated by a system extending along 
the whole route, prescribing what shall be given, 
and the hours of meals, and also regulating the 
charges. These rules also direct that every pas- 
senger shall be furnished with clean sheets and 
pillow-case, which no one has used, at every lodg- 
ing-place on the route. The hours of travel are 
from three to four in the morning to the same hour 
in the afternoon. 

Leaving Guadalaxara at half-past three in the 
morning, our first day’s journey was over a desolate- 
looking rolling table land, in many places rocky ; 
the soil was a stiff blue clay, here sal Gast broken 
bythe plough and ready for corn, but the general face 
of the country was covered by a short yellow dried 
grass. The road (thanks to Nature !) was generally 
good but where she had left any impediments, art 

ad disdained to remove them ; and in some places, 
for short distances, our strongly-built coaches had 
terrible encounters. Over thirty leagues of such a 
country, by four o’clock in the afternoon, we reached 
the wretched little hamlet of San José, and the 
diligence coming in the opposite direction not hav- 
ing arrived, we were compelled to await its arrival 
for dinner. The delay became unusual, and the sun 
was going down, leaving San José and the desolate 
country about it to the additional gloom of night, 
when the expected stage rattled into the court-yard ; 
one solitary passenger leaped from it, with his dress 
all loose and disordered ; his trunk being taken from 
the boot, he gave it a kick of ineffable disgust, and 
which betrayed its lightness and emptiness. While 
we had been awaiting his arrival to dinner, he had 
been lying under the coach with his mouth to the 
prose and a carbine at his head, and a band of 








robbers had been appropriating his property ; they 
stripped him even to his suspender buckles, and 
asked what he was, where he was from, &c., con- 
eluding by beating him with their swords. The 
robbers—three in number—were masked. The 
minuteness of their inquiries caused us to fee] some- 
what apprehensive, as, in case of their ascertaining 
our nationality, they might think they rendered the 
state some service by taking our lives ; and conse- 
quently no choice was left us but to fight in case of 
an attack. The Mexican servant accompanying us 
being called in to the council, expressed his willing- 
ness and ability to handleagun. In addition to the 
arms in our possession, two fowling-pieces were ob- 
tained from the manager of the fonda ; and as it was 
more than probable the robbers were from the vil- 
lage itself, and had their agents about us at this 
time, we gave some little publicity to our prepara- 
tions. I discharged a Colt’s pistol, and re-loaded 
it, in presence of this respectable public. Having 
made these preparations, and arranged our plan of 
defencé, we started at four in the morning, and 
were upon the look-out, finger on trigger, for two 
or three hours, after this our uneasiness somewhat 
subsided, and we made the day’s journey safely, 
and to our own satisfaction, if not to that of the 
robbers. Through most of this day the country 
was very much the same as that of yesterday ; des- 
titute of population, water, or any growth but the 
nopal, or prickly pear, and a few scattering aca- 
cias. Late in the afternoon it was quite refresh- 
ing to come upon a fine valley prairie, watered by 
a small stream, and covered with wheat-fields 
ready for the harvest. Our stopping-place for the 
night was a town of about eight thousand inhabit- 
ants, called Ldgos, rather a neat place, with the 
usual share of enormous churches. From Lagos 
our road on the following morning continued 
through the same beautiful prairie and waving 
wheat-fields, upon which we had entered the pre- 
ceding evening, and this was the character of the 
country until our arrival in the afternoon at the 
mining town of Guanajato. This city has a very 
picturesque situation, climbing up the sides and 
over the summits of a range of hills; the streets 
are exceedingly intricate and precipitous. - For 
miles before reaching the city there are a succes- 
sion of immense establishments for reducing the 
metals from the ore. Viewed from one of the sur- 
rounding elevations, it appears as though there 
was a separate town on each hill as far as the eye 
ean see, the church crowning each summit. Here 
we sat down to table with some more unfortunate 
fellows, who had been robbed the preceding evening 
in the stage approaching us. In this case there 
were eight robbers ; and not feeling it to be neces- 
sary to go far, or take much trouble in the matter, 
they robbed this stage in sight of the gates of the 
city of Queretero—a city of 20,000 inhabitants ; not 
even taking the precaution to mask themselves ; and 
one of the robbers on the following day, near the 
door of our hotel, asked a gentleman whom he had 
relieved of his purse and watch for the light of his 
cigar. No one acquainted with the country would 
take the responsibility of denouncing a robber ; to 
do so would take nothing from his impunity, and 
would insure the assassination of the informer. 
Soon after leaving Guanajato, we passed from the 
rugged mountain region in which it is situated toa 
continuation of the fertile valley upon which we 
had been the preceding day, and continued along 
this our whole day’s journey of forty leagues, to 
the handsome city of Queretero, passing on the 
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way severa] pretty towns of five or six thousand 
inhabitants each. Just before reaching the town 
of Celayo, we fell in with a group of half-naked 
peasants, some on foot and some on donkeys, being 
driven in by a few Mexican soldiers to form part 
of the army destined for Matamoras. The stage 
stopped one day, being Sunday, in Queretero, and 
on the first night of our arrival the house of a curate 
nearly opposite to us was entered by a band of rob- 
bers and stripped of all its portable valuables, with 
five thousand dollars in specie. Here we, for the 
first time, learned through a Mexican paper the 
name of our unfortunate dragoons, and the unhap- 
py fate of Col. Cross. 

As an evidence of the facilities of Mexican civ- 
ilization in this handsome and pepulous city of 
Queretero, having occasion to receive six cents in 
change, I was compelled to take it in four cakes 
of white soap, the common currency of the coun- 
try. Before leaving this city on Monday morning, 
we called a council of war to determine whether 
we should defend ourselves or yield, in case of an 
attack. ‘There were eight of us, but one was a 
priest, the other an old man of seventy, two were 
invalids, and none would entertain for a moment 
the question of war. They had no arms; we 
therefore laid ours aside and determined to submit 
quietly to any fate. We fortunately entered Mex- 
ico on the evening of the second day from Quere- 
tero without any interruption, On the night be- 
fore our arrival in the city we put up at an anti- 
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charity is paralyzed by the consciousness of ina- 
bility to relieve the mass. The comfort of the 
stranger is by no means increased by the convic- 
tion that all his vigilance will not prevent his 
pocket being picked in the most public places, an 
event which happened twice to my companion in 
one day, and twice I detected the depredator’s 
hand in my pocket; the third time he was more 
successful. Soldiers seem an essential part o 
every institution of the country. If the host passes 
the streets and brings the whole population to its 
knees, it is accompanied by soldiers; if you visit 
a peaceful scientific institution, a filthy soldier ex- 
amines your right to admission. He is, however, 
an appropriate sentinel; for scientific institutions 
with high-sounding names, upon being entered 
display nothing but disorder, neglect, and filth ; 
they indicate a people degenerating into the dark- 
ness, without the energy of barbarism. The state 
of general ignorance may be imagined when those 
who ought to be the receptacles of knowledge are 
among the most ignorant. Standing near a Fran- 
ciscan friar, in the museum, examining a model 
representing a section of the mines, the guod 
father contemplated it with great earnestness, and 
graciously informed me that it was a kind of rep- 
resentation of the birth of our Saviour. 

Upon our arrival in the city we were naturally 
anxious to learn something of the state of affairs 
on the frontier ; but at first could learn nothing but 
the probability that an action had taken place ; 


quated and prisan-like fonda, the court-yard of | then that it had been fatal to us; finally, the truth 
which was occupied by part of a company of | began to Jeak out, and we learned that the Mexi- 


soldiers, and a machine on wheels which greatly) can arms had sustained a defeat. 


No public pro- 


excited the curiosity and attention of our compan- | mulgation was made of this state of affairs, and 
ions. A glance at it was only necessary to discover long after the government was apprized of the 
that it was a camp forge ; for there were the bel-| truth, the news-boys were crying among the de- 


lows and the anvil. 


Mexican explained to the whole party that it was) 


a ‘* bomba’’—a bomb carriage for the destruction 
of us North Americans. 

I shall not, in a flying tour of this kind, under- 
take a description of the oft-described city of 
Mexico, or the emotions with which a stranger 
enters a place which has been alternately the capi- 
tal of the Montezumas, the capital of Cortez, and 
the theatre where one military chief has conterded 
with another, not for the honor of his country, but 
for the possession of the returns of the custom- 
house. 

Mexico is indisputably a magnificent city; but 
as Madame Calderon justly remarks, its elegant 
houses, without having the dignity of ruins, induce 
the impression of fine buildings in a state of neg- 
lect. One accustomed to a different state of 
things, walks the elegant streets of Mexico with 
feelings of melancholy and disgust, at finding him- 
self amid throngs of epauleted and laced soldiers, 
in a mingled attire of decoration and dirt; and 
crowds of the most revolting beggars of every age 
from infancy to decrepitude. This disgusting 
spectacle accompanies the traveller across the 
whole stage route of Mexico. The coach cannot 
stop for a moment without being surrounded by 
these wretched objects, displaying their disgusting 
infirmities and uttering piteous moans. At one 
point they start off with the stage ; children, young 
girls, and men, old women with infants on their 
backs, and with their hands pressed together, 
uttering a continued moan. With marvellous 
speed they keep up with the coach for near a mile. 
Sensibility becomes blunted by the continued con- 
templation of disease and wretchedness, while 
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But a particularly luminous} luded people the triumph of the Mexican ams. 


The press, of course, dared publish nothing that 
Parades did not approve. 

On the day of my departure from Mexico, (Ma 
27,) the Mexican Congress was about to meet. It 
is, however, a burlesque to call it a Congress of 
the nation, being a body selected from the clergy 
and military chiefly, originally convened for the 
purpose of confirming the usurpation of Paredes. 
Some of the departments could not be coerced into 
sending deputies, and several of the deputies sent 
made strenuous efforts to avoid the responsibilities 
of their position, knowing that at this time they 
could not much longer bolster up Paredes. 

It is difficult to conceive what is the proper rem- 
edy for the present disorders of Mexico. With a 
population of eight millions, seven are of the poor, 
oppressed, humble, and submissive Indian race, 
the victims of all changes, and the feeling of 
despair and melancholy has impressed itself upon 
the countenances of even the children. ‘The other 
million is the Mexico-Spanish blood, from which 
are taken the clergy, the twenty thousand soldiers, 
and the twenty thousand officers, most of whom 
are left to pay themselves in any way they can. 
It is evident that this population wants the intel- 
lectual and moral basis upon which to form a gov- 
ernment. 

Sympathy with Mexico, in relation to her con- 
quest is a sympathy undenied hy Mexicans whose 
interests are those of peace and order ; indeed, to 
desire the introduction of any influence opposed to 
principles of rapine and revolution, becomes the 
part of patriotism ; for Mexico is now the subject 
of other powers by principles as strong as those 
of arms. All her resources are in the hands of 
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foreigners—her mines, manufactures, and com- 
merce ; because, among other reasons, the reputa- 
ble and enterprising Mexican cannot protect him- 
self against the exactions of his own government. 
The system of bribery by which the revenue is 
collected is known to the whole world; and 
another evidence of narrow policy is seen in the 
fact that, although Mexico can grow tobacco equal 
to that of Cuba, bands of armed men are sent an- 
nually to destroy the green tobacco crop, except 
in those two provinces where the government 
monopolize the growth of an inferior article. 

The greatest curse of the country is found in its 
military establishment, and a view of the evils of 
this almost causes one to regard the glitter of an 
uniform as a crime against civilization. 

Yours, truly, 
Wa. Maxwe.t, Woop. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Tue Antwerp corrrespondent of the United 
States Gazette, speaking of the Oregon question, 
in his letter of Ist June, says: 


**On the whole, we may, as Americans, feel 
proud of the firmness which has been manifested 
on this occasion by the coOrdinate branches of our 
government ; for though we may have come in for 
a share of censure occasionally, yet, on the whole, 
I believe, we will come off with flying colors, and 
no mistake. There is an old soldier’s proverb, 
which says, ‘fortune favors the brave!’ and a 
man who insists on his rights cannot, under any 
circumstances, be refused respect. But I refrain 
from further observations, as, in all probability, 
the whole difficulty is already arranged to the 
satisfaction of the lovers of peace, and without 
sacrifice of the national honor. 

‘The most important feature on the continent, 
at this moment, is the emigration to America. It 
seems as if the populations of all Europe, after in 
vain attempting to establish liberal governments at 
home, had now resolved to elect the United States 
as their future theatre of action, and the field of 
their manly industry. At this port (Antwerp) the 
song of steerage passage to the United States was 
ast year 50 francs a head, the passenger finding 
his own provisions. It has this year already risen 
to 100 franes, just double the amount, and the 
charterers besides offer to find the water casks, 
which was not customary in this place, and which 
makes the actual price of passage agree to 103 
francs a head. All American vessels are char- 
tered long before they enter the Scheldt, and Ger- 
mans, Swedes and Norwegians equally profit by 
this unexpected increase of business. When all 
the vessels fit for an American voyage are en- 
gaged, agents are sent over to England to pick up 
vessels as they come in, and there are instances 
where charter parties have actually been concluded 
in the mouth of the Channel. Hamburg and Bre- 
men do three times the emigration business of 
former years, and engaging besides every Ameri- 
can vessel that touches there. The number of 
Germans emigrating this year to the United States 
will not be less than 60,000, and those from Ire- 
land and England 140,000 or 150,000, in all about 
200,000 ; enough at least to form the population 
of two new States! 

“This rage for emigration, however political 
writers may account for it, is the best testimony 








which the people give io their respective sove- 
reigns of the estimation in which they hold their 
respective governments ; but if any one doubt that 
political motives are the cause of the phenomenon, 
let him read the official acts of the German yov- 
ernments in which these emigrants are all stig- 
matized as ‘ malcontent and political fanatics.’ 

* It is said that the month of July is at last fixed 
upon by the King of Prussia for granting his 
people a constitutional government, but his 
majesty, and his majesty’s illustrious father have 
broken so many promises, that it is extremely 
doubtful whether he will keep his word this time. 
Perhaps the rumor was only got up to punish the 
Czar for his want of politeness in not visiting 
either Berlin or Vienna on his proposed tour 
through Germany. The Czar, namely, has an 
inuate aversion to all liberal institutions, which 
extends even to the name of them, so that he even 
dislikes the constitutional states of Germany, and 
the constitution in futuro of Prussia. His dislike 
to that form of government is a perfect idiosyn- 
eracy, and he has gone so far in it as to lecture 
his brother-in-law, William IV. of Prussia, very 
severely on the meditated changes of his adminis- 
tration, and on being told that he (the king of 
Prussia) had promised to effect reform, to ad- 
vise him to abdicate the crown. This is no idle 
rumor, no on dit, but a fact, which, if the King 
of Prussia had a spark of manhood, (this being 
exactly the property which nature has denied him,) 
would, long ago, have made him seek the alliance 
of the German people, who but awaited the word 
of command, to prove to the autocrat that he was 
free to administer his own government without 
asking the consent of the cabinet of St. Peters- 
burg. But the King of Prussia is more afraid of 
liberalism than of the growing influence of his 
Northeastern neighbor, or he would not have acted 
such a despicable and cowardly part as the late 
Polish revolution. Prussia has, by the extradition 
of the Poles to Russia, shown that she has no idea 
of national independence or honor. She is hesi- 
tating commercially and politically between Eng- 
land and Russia, without satisfying either, and 
alienating every day the only source of her strength 
—the affections and the respect of the Germans. 
Austria has not yet recovered from the shock she 
has received in Gallicia, where she is threatened 
with fresh insurrections in Italy. In addition to 
that, she is quite isolated from Russia, and has 
thrown the gauntlet to her own feudal aristocracy 
in ameliorating the condition of the peasants. The 
Hungarians and Croatians are quite dissatisfied, 
and the peasantry of Bohemia has risen. Austria, 
the old rival of the house of Bourbon, is near its 
spontaneous dissojution—the first blow from a 
foreign foe is sure to dismember the monarchy.”’ 





A letter to the Union from Hanover, 23d May, 
says : 

‘©The number of emigrants from Europe to the 
United States during the present year will amount, 
it is believed, to not Jess than two hundred thou- 
sand—a third more than ever embarked in any 
previous year. The ‘ Dublin Post,’ estimates that 
thirty thousand will leave Ireland alone, most of 
whom are substantial farmers, and they will carry 
with them at least £600,000 or $3,000,000. In 
England the number will be still larger, and con- 
fined principally to farmers, who are frightened by 
the probable abrogation of the corn laws. Many 
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families in affluent circumstances are also quitting | canal or railroad, the peninsula of Samana must be 


Holland for our shores—a country which, for a 
long time, has been less of an emigrating turn than 
any in Europe. ‘Twenty thousand persons, chiefly 
French and Swiss, will embark at Havre. Forty 
thousand Germans, at the lowest computation, 
will sail from Bremen, three or four thousand from 
Hamburgh, as many from Rotterdam, and four or 
five thousand from Antwerp. Besides the increase 
of our wealth from this addition to our population 
by its industry, it carries with it an actual capital 
exceeding $20,000,000. 

** What higher testimonials are required of the 
estimation placed upon our government, our insti- 
tutions, and our people, than to behold ‘ the bone 
and sinew,’ the honest yeomanry of Europe, seek- 
ing an abode where they can safely repose ‘ under 
their own vine and fig-tree,’ under and among 
them, ‘and none to make them afraid?’ At no 
period of our history has confidence been more 
unbounded with regard to the durability of the 
Union, and its future magnificent destiny, than at 
this moment, in the various powers and states of 
‘the Old World.’ The political doctrines which 
constituted the creed of the late sage of Monti- 
cello, must and will prevail ultimately throughout 
the universe. They are extending as speedily as 
monarchical principles are diminishing. In the 
English parliament, Cobden speaks universally 
of the rights of the people, and his sentiments are 
cheered by the most distinguished functionaries. 

**Great preparations are making in Germany 
for the New York steamers. The King of Hano- 
ver is hastening his railroads to completion. In 
twelve months the line from Bremen to Trieste 
will be finished ; and branches from it will connect 
with towns and cities in every direction.”’ 

The preceding extract of a letter by the last 
steamer from Europe casts new light upon the 
magnificent destiny of our country. There seems 
to be no perceptible limit to our prosperity. No 
man can undertake to say, ** Thus far shalt thou 
go, and no farther’’—the famous expression which 
is ascribed to Canute, but which he had borrowed 
from the Holy Scriptures. Let us but use that 
prosperity well, without abusing it—let us bat 
prove ourselves worthy of our brilliant destiny— 
let us not run into excesses—let not our enterprise 
rush into wild speculation, schemes that are too 
gigantic for our grasp, and overaction and over- 
trading—into projects of aggrandizement too enor- 
mous—and there never was a people under the sun 
more favored by Providence than those of the 
United States.— Union. 





EXTRACTS FROM MR. WALSH’S LETTER TO THE 
NATIONAL INTELLIGENCER, DATED PARIS, 29TH 
MAY. 


In the chamber the case of Hayti was treated in 
a strain of some interest for the United States. 
Regrets and complaints were expressed that the 
French cabinet had repelled the offer of the 
sovereignty of the Dominican Republic. Spain 
could never repossess herself of that portion of the 
island; so that delicacy towards her was idle. 
The peninsula of Samana, at the east extremity of 
the Dominican Republic, had one of the finest 
roadsteads in the whole world. It commanded the 
Gulf of Mexico; and, whether a communication 
across the Isthmus of Panaima were opened by 





a téte de pont for the junction of the Atlantic with 
the Pacific Ocean. n one or the other would 
be accomplished, and then France might establish 
a factory and entrepots, which, by reason of the 
safety for her trade and the advantages to be 
secured by proper custom-house laws, would 
speedily become the centre of operations highly 
useful to French commerce and navigation. Mr. 
Guizot dissented on the score of policy. France 
was pledged to the independence of Hayti; she 
would improve as far as ible her commercial 
relations with the whole island, but not interfere 
or involve herself in its internal affairs : to recom- 
mence the disastrous attempts of old was out of 
the question. Accept the Dominican Republic, 
and the subjugation of the colored Hayti must be 
undertaken finally. A deputy rejoined, ‘‘ Do as 
the English have done in China: provide your- 
self with a Ilong-Kong on the coast of Hayti, and 
earry thence your goods into the interior of the 
island.”’ 

If the following paragraph of a letter of the cor- 
respondent of the London Morning Chronicle at 
Constantinople can be trusted, we may judge of 
the famous * integrity of the Ottoman empire”’ in 
the sense of Sideciadéiiie: 

“The French and Austrian ambassadors here 
have, within the last few days, exhibited an exam- 
ple of overweening insolence towards the sultan, 
such as it would be impossible, I believe, to find 
any parallel for. The occasion was this: The 
sultan had started on his tour in the provinces by 
the way of the Black sea, intending to disembark 
at Varwa. The weather, however, was very 
stormy, and, as the sultan suffered much from sea- 
sickness, his physicians were afraid, as his chest is 
very weak, that in his violent retching he might 
break a blood-vessel. By their unanimous advice, 
therefore, the Captain Pacha determined to con- 
tinue the voyage no further, but to return to Con- 
stantinople, which he did. The sultan little 
thought of what awaited him on his return. He 
was thereupon reprimanded sharply both by M. 
Bourqueney and M. Sturmur. These envcys 
from foreign nations have taken upon themselves 
to chide the sovereign to whose court they are 
sent. In two notes to the Porte, these representa- 
tives of France and Austria comment, in the most 
insulting vein, on the motives which they suppose 
occasioned the return of the sultan, and declare 
that the circumstance must have a most prejudicial 
effect on the mind of his subjects. If the Porte 
had sent back to these ambassadors their notes, 
with their passports, and injunctions to quit the 
empire within the space of twenty-four hours, it 
would have sent them the only fitting reply ; but 
they very wel! knew, when they ventured the in- 
sult, that such a reply was impossible.’’ 

The colors taken at the battle of the Obligado, 
in the La Plata war, have been pompously carried 
to the Hotel des Invalides, and five of the French 
combatants, who were severely wounded, are de- 
clared admissible to the hospital on their return to 
France. National pride relishes the French share 
in that aggression: the Sycee silver from Canton 
was weleomed in London as a better trophy than 
the laurels gained by the British at Obligado. O 
ye peace-makers, oplum-heroes, and joint media- 
tors ! 
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